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Hammermill Safety helps banks go places, too 


THIS CUSTOMER HAS JUST WRITTEN 
A. CHECK that makes a dream come 
true. He is going places—on a magic 
carpet to new adventure. His bank 
is going places, too—in good public 
relations. 

There’s actually no“ magic” needed 


to create good public relations for 


your bank. An infinite attention for 
details is all that’s required. Take 
checks, for example. When they’re 
printed on Hammermill Safety, the 
best known name in paper constantly 
reminds your customers that their com- 
plete satisfaction is your constant aim. 


That’s true because Hammermill 


Safety is attractive, sturdy, easy to 
write on. And — because its specially 
sensitized surface reveals the slightest 
attempt at alteration—visually safe- 
guards deposits and depositors. 
Specify Hammermill Safety paper for 


your next checks. Ask your bank litho- 


grapher or printer to show you samples. 





Bell System Teletypewriter 


Exchange Service Plays New Role 


in War Against Crime 


Fast, low-cost, two-way communication plan, 
developed by Associated Police Communications Officers, 
adopted by law enforcement agencies in 30 states. 


Fast, dependable, direct communica- 
tions are a vital part of law enforcement. 
Detection, capture and conviction fre- 
quently depend on the speed with which 
information is flashed from one place 
to another. 

For some time Tcletypewriter Service 
has been used by police authorities with- 
in a number of cities and states. 

To extend its many benefits to law 
enforcement groups in the smaller cities 


and towns, the Associated Police Com- 
munications Officers devised and rec- 
ommended a special TWX plan for 
handling interstate law enforcement 
messages. 

It follows months of careful study 
and provides for the quick exchange of 
law enforcement information for both 
local and state police agencies. Thirty 
states have already put the plan in 
operation. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Teletypewriter Exchange Service 
CTWX) provides direct, two-way 
communication in writing over tele- 
phone lines. As a message or symbol 
is typed on the teletypewriter or 
punched on tape, it is simultane- 
ously reproduced on any other ma- 
chine to which the teletypewriter is 
connected — near or far, 


Bell System Teletypewriter Exchange 
Service is of growing value not only to 
police but to businesses of many kinds 
in many sections of the country. 


Wherever there is growth and prog- 
ress there is increasing need for fast, 
dependable, two-way communications. 
Teletypewriter Exchange Service, which 
now serves 38,000 customers, is just onc 
of many helpful, time-saving services 
provided by Bell telephone companies. 









From Where We Sit . . . 





About Morals and Profits 


E’VE had a good deal to say in these columns about 
the indispensability to a free society of a free 
economy, in which a freely functioning pricing mechan- 
ism responds to hope for gain and fear of loss (the profit 
motive) in shaping the decisions of the market place. 
We've insisted that the only alternative to such a free 
economy is a regimented economy; that regimentation 
is waiting to step in wherever and to just the extent that 
freedom is relinquished, and that there has already been 
a considerable shift in that general direction. We de- 
voted a series of editorials to a defense of the profit 
motive some months ago, and we’ve written much in the 
same vein before and since. 


Since we have gone so positively on record in the 
matter, we have been doing a little browsing in search 
of arguments to the contrary against which we might 
test our own ideas on the subject. Among our discover- 
ies is an indictment of the profit motive that would ap- 
pear to offer about as severe a test as one could wish 
for. It was found in a book entitled “The Uses of the 
Past—Profiles of Former Societies,” written by Her- 
bert J. Muller, a Purdue University Professor.* 

Professor Muller mentions at one point in a chapter 
captioned America and Russia, the ‘‘din of the incessant, 
blatant celebration of the American Way,” and goes on 
to say, ‘““The plainest trouble is the shortcomings and the 
perversions of American Democracy, which are glossed 
over or defended by the most respectable elements of 
the country. In particular it stems from the rule of 
money. Although the moneyed men are not naturally 
more selfish, greedy, or unprincipled than former aris- 
tocracies, they glorify a profit system that forces men to 
be selfish, puts a premium on greed, and encourages 
socially irresponsible and unprincipled behavior . 
They restrict freedom in both theory and practice by 
proclaiming inviolable laws of competition and supply 
and demand, and by opposing the democratic effort at a 
rational control of private enterprise. . 

“For all classes, however, the central source of cor- 
ruption is the sacred profit motive. It is a constant men- 
ace to justice, fraternity, integrity, sincerity, or simple 
decency. . te i 

Among the results cited by Professor Muller as flow- 
ing from the profit motive is ‘‘the debasement of culture 
by big businesses that exploit the most vulgar, depraved 
tastes, stimulating or even creating these tastes while 
pretending merely to satisfy them. . . .” 

And the indictment continues: “‘More insidious is the 
depreciation of all values that do not ‘pay.’ Most cor- 
rosive is the social acceptance of insincere, dishonest 
behavior that does pay—the routine hypocrisy in poli- 
tics, advertising, publicity, commercialized sport, com- 
mercialized art, commercialized piety—uniting athletes, 
beauty queens, crooners, society women, and ‘men of dis- 
tinction’ in the aristocracy that endorses eyewash. It is 


*Oxford University Press, 1952. 
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Also published as a Mentor Book. 


doubtful whether dishonesty has ever before been so 
pervasive, systematic, dynamic, and respectable as it 
is in America today.” 

Such categorical generalizing leaves us free to enter 
a categorical contradiction of the foregoing observations 
as especially reflecting the attitude of big business or de- 
scribing the conduct of “moneyed men.” Such truth as 
they may contain and the extent to which they apply 
to this or that category of persons are matters well worth 


weighing, but they are outside the purview of this edi- 
torial. 


To return to our major premise, we submit that Pro- 
fessor Muller has said nothing avout the profit motive 
as an integral part of what remains of our free economy. 
In our editorial of last April we referred to ‘the manner 
in which the profit motive would serve society if it 
didn’t have to contend with a lot of less praiseworthy 
human traits with which it is all too frequently con- 
fused.”” We then went on to differentiate between the 
profit motive, on the one hand, and greed, avarice and a 
disregard for the rights of others, on the other. We cited 


as analogous the difference between thrift and miserli- 
ness. 


Professor Muller, moreover, speaks of the many ways 
in which ‘moneyed men” restrict freedom or would do 
so if they could, and mentions in this connection their 
opposition to “rational control of private enterprise.”’ 
Whatever Professor Muller may mean by the latter 
phrase, it seems clear that nothing our “moneyed men” 
have ever dared to suggest would compare in its impact 
upon the “rational control of private enterprise,’ with 
what would happen if our pricing mechanism were sus- 
pended or the profit motive were eliminated as a factor 
in our economic machinery. It is then, as was pointed 
out in our editorial of last June, that ‘‘incentive to serve 
and produce would have to be supplied by arbitrary de- 
cree, which might take the form of either a promise of 
reward or a threat of punishment.” 

What Professor Muller would like to see is a greater 
regard for considerations of principle and higher stand- 
ards of conduct in every phase and aspect of our rela- 
tions with one another. We ardently share that wish. 
But these things must be dealt with for what they are— 
factors in human behavior. To lambast an economic prin- 
ciple in the name of morality avails considerably less 
than nothing. 


Editor 
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Diamond Anniversary 


That the American Red 
Cross has done an incalculable 
amount of good in the 75 years 
of its existence is well under- 
stood. Not so generally real- 
ized is the tremendous amount 
of good that its past achieve- 
ments augur for the future. 
Clara Barton, founder and first 
president, stated it thus: 


“It is not in its past that the 
glories or the benefits of the 
Red Cross lie, but in the pos- 
sibilities it has created for the 
future, in the lessons it has 
taught, in the avenues to hu- 
mane effort it has opened, and 
in the union of beneficent ac- 


tion between people and gov- 
ernment that shall constitute a 
bulwark against the mighty 
woes sure to come sooner or la- 
ter to all people and all na- 
tions.” 
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For everything you could ask 
from a correspondent bank, 
see Hanover. 
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TOP JOBS 


Changes at the Corner 
(See Cover) 


Bankers Trust Co., eighth largest 
bank in the U.S. (assets: $2.8 billion), 
last month rounded out one of the 
most eventful 12-month spans in its 
history with a series of top executive 
changes designed to ‘“decentralize 
management responsibility” (no poli- 
cy matters are involved). The changes: 


eS. Sloan Colt, 63, stepped up from 
president to chairman of the board, 
but continues as chief executive of- 
ficer. 


@ E. Chester Gersten, 66, executive 
vice president, was elected vice chair- 
man. 


e Francis S. Baer, 62, executive vice 
president, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 


e Alex H. Ardrey, 55, moved up from 
executive vice president to president 
and chief administrative officer. 


e@ William H. Moore, 41, advanced 
from vice president to executive vice 
president, and became a member of 
the board and of the executive com- 
mittee. 


eJ. P. Dreibelbis, 56, vice president 
in charge of the banking department, 
and Brian P. Leeb, 59, vice president 
in charge of the pension and personal 
trust department, were elected senior 
vice presidents and members of the 
board. 

e John M. Budinger, 55, vice presi- 
dent and director, was named to the 
additional post of chairman of the 
advisory committee. 


It was just 12 months earlier that 
directors of Bankers Trust and The 
Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
agreed on a plan to merge the latter 
institution into the former. That mer- 
ger marked the emergence of Bankers 
Trust as a major factor in New York 
City’s highly competitive retail bank- 
ing picture.* 


Traditionally, of course, Bankers 
Trust has operated primarily as a 
wholesale bank, a bank for bankers, 
serving industry and finance on a na- 
tional scale. Strategically located at 


“Actually, Bankers Trust plunged into retail 
banking in 1950, but prior to the acquisition of 
Public National's 25 offices its operations in this 
field were dwarfed by those of several of its 
competitors. 
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the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets 
(opposite the New York Stock Ex- 
change and kitty-corner from J. P. 
Morgan & Co.), it has long been prom- 
inent in the corporate financing, bond 
and trust fields. Now it boasts a 
flourishing retail business, as well. 


For Bankers Trust the past 12 
months have been notable in still 
other respects. As a pioneering ven- 
ture, for example, the bank negotiated 
a loan as part of the financing of a 
project to develop the industrial use 
of atomic energy. In the pension and 
personal trust field, the bank set up a 
“Discretionary Common Trust Fund 
C,” which, together with funds ‘A”’ 
and “B” (in existence for several 
years), is designed “‘to give benefici- 
aries of smaller trusts greater flexi- 
bility in meeting their needs for income 
and diversification.” 


S. Sloan Colt, grandson of railroad 
builder Samuel Sloan and son of the 
late Richard Collins Colt, joined 
Bankers Trust in 1930 as a vice presi- 
dent and director. A year later, he was 
elected president, and at that time 
was hailed as one of the youngest (38) 
heads of a major financial institution 
in the nation. Long active in organ- 
ized banking and civic circles, Mr. 
Colt has served as president of the 
New York State Bankers Association 
(1935), as national chairman of the 
American Red Cross (1941-42), as 
chairman of the New York Clearing 
House Committee (1950) and as 
chairman of the Port of New York 
Authority (since 1946). On the busi- 
ness side, he is at present a director 
of General Foods, General Electric, 
American Can and American Bank 
Note. 


His successor as president, Alex Ard- 
rey, also joined the bank in 1930 and 
also as a vice president. Mr. Ardrey 
became head of the banking depart- 
ment in 1946, a director in 1948, an 
executive vice president in 1949. 


Mr. Gersten came to Bankers Trust 
following last year’s merger with Pub- 
lic National, of which he had been 
president since 1929. He also is a di- 


rector of American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theaters, Consolidated 
Cigar and National Department 


Stores. Mr. Baer came to Bankers 
Trust from Bank of America (where 
he was senior vice chairman of the 


board) in 1949 as a senior vice presi- 
dent and director. His other director- 
ships include Union Oil of California, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, TXL Oil and 
Crowell-Collier Publishing. 


William Moore, youngest member 
of the top management team, went to 
work for Bankers Trust in 1938, ad- 
vanced to assistant treasurer in 1948, 
assistant vice president in 1949, vice 
president in 1951. Since 1953, he has 
been head of the bank’s metropolitan 
division, in charge of all New York 
business and offices. His other busi- 
ness affiliations include American Can, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad, Republic Aviation, Royal 
Insurance, Ltd., and various member 
companies of the Royal-Liverpool In- 
surance group. 


FINANCING BUSINESS 


Conservative Forecast? 


In the January issue of BANKERS 
MONTHLY, the presidents of 154 large 
and medium-large banks from coast 
to coast predicted that during the first 
half of 1956 business would seek 5 to 
15 per cent more bank credit than it 
had in the first half of 1955. Last 
month, as business loans of weekly re- 
porting member banks stood at $26.3 
billion, up a thumping 18 per cent 
over a year earlier, it seemed that this 
forecast might prove a bit on the con- 
servative side. 

So far, the decline of business loans 
from their record year-end level has 
been, if anything, less than seasonal. 
At last report, that decline for the 
weekly reporting banks amounted to 
$405 million, compared with a dip of 
only $300 million during the like 1955 
period but a drop of $825 million in 
the like 1954 period. Moreover, this 
year’s decline has been entirely ac- 
counted for by a rather surprising 
$415 million plunge in loans to sales 
finance companies. (During the same 
period last year, such loans rose $23 
million.) Meanwhile, manufacturers, 
public utilities and transportation 
companies have increased their bank 
borrowings. 


Busy Year 


Complete figures on corporate se- 
curity financing in the U.S. during 
1955 were released last month by SEC 
(see page 44). Clearly, it had been a 
busy year for the underwriters of such 
issues. Highlights: 








Sometimes the most important decisions 
are the easiest to make 


If you held a meeting tommorrow, to dis- 
cuss the matter of a new bank vault door 
for a new banking office, chances are it 
would be one of the quickest ever held 
around your conference table. 

For since September, 1954, when Mosler 
introduced an entirely new concept. in 
veu't door design, you've seen the Mosler 
Century Vault Door become the virtual 
“symbol” of the modern banking office. 
You've seen other leading benks through- 
cut the nation choose it almost instinc- 
tively. You've seen how their architects 
have found it completely adaptable to 
individual ideas and any variety of dis- 


tinctive magnificent architrave treatments. 
There is something else, of course, that 
helps make it even easier to decide on 
the Mosler Century Vault Door 

And that is your familiarity, and that of 
all your cfficers and directors, with the 
name Mosler and its position in the field 
of protective equipment for over 100 
years. Why not have your secretary write 
or wire, today, for the new catalog which 
shows the new Mosler Century Vault Door 
in full color with a number of most interest- 
ing architrave suggestions? The Mécsler 
Safe Company, Dept. BM-3, 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults 
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Only the Mosler Century Vault Door combines 
a look of startling modern magnificence with a 
look of traditional security and strength so 
impressive to customers. 
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@ New corporate securities offered for 
cash sale hit a record high of $10.5 
billion, up 10 per cent over the volume 
in 1954. 

@ New issues of manufacturing com- 
panies amounted to $3.1 billion, $900 
million more than in 1954. New issues 
of financial companies totaled $1.9 
billion, an $800 million increase over 
1954. Utility offerings, in contrast, de- 
clined to $2.5 billion from $3.7 billion 
a year earlier. 

e@ Total corporate offerings consisted 
of $7.6 billion bonds and notes (vs. 
$7.5 billion), $638 million preferred 
stock (vs. $816 million) and $2.2 bil- 
lion common stock (vs. $1.2 billion). 


e Private placements amounted to 
$3.6 billion (or 35 per cent of total 
offerings), virtually unchanged from 
1954. 


Boosting the Smalls 


Ten years ago Mills B. Lane, Jr., ag- 
gressive president of The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, launched a 
“Small Business Service Department”’ 
in the bank’s head Atlanta office. The 
department’s main function: making 
term loans (mostly secured) to prom- 
ising small businesses. Collateral func- 
tions: providing statistical informa- 
tion, business counsel, collection ser- 
vice, credit information, pension and 
profit-sharing plans. 


Admittedly experimental at first, 
the project has since been showing 
steady profits. So last December C&S 
set up “Small Business Service Of- 
fices” in each of its 22 banks*in Geor- 
gia. Last month C&S reported that 
during the past 10 years its small busi- 
ness service department had made 
3,344 term loans adding up to $18.6 
million. The average loan was for 
$5,547, had a maturity of 19 months. 
Interest rates on such loans averaged 
about twice the prime rate to large 
corporations on 30, 60 or 90 day notes. 

‘Every big business was little once,”’ 
says John E. Parkerson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of C&S’ small business 
program. ‘“‘We hope we can help more 
little businesses in the areas we reach 
grow larger.” 


MERGERS & ACQUISITIONS 
Open for Business 


A new name in the financial world— 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank—came 
into being one day last month as the 
former Crocker First and Anglo Cali- 
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fornia nationals opened for business as 
a consolidated institution with assets 
of $1.5 billion, capital funds of $95 
million, and 51 offices in northern and 
central California. 

The Crocker-Anglo deal (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, December 1955) was billed 
as another merger of a wholesale bank 
and a retail bank. Crocker First, with 
only two branch offices, had long con- 
centrated on big corporate accounts; 
Anglo California, in contrast, devel- 
oped a large retail business. (Anglo 
also was especially active in inter- 
national banking.) 


Crocker-Anglo’s top management 
consists of William W. Crocker, 62, 
chairman of the board; Paul E. Hoo- 
ver, 57, president and chief executive 
officer; Jerd F. Sullivan, 64, chairman 
of the executive committee; Paul B. 
Kelly, 57, first vice president, and 
William Pflueger, executive vice presi- 
dent. 


Now Utah 


Two months ago fast-moving Trans- 
america Corp. moved into Idaho, 
bought three banks there (combined 
resources: $44 million) from Walter E. 
Cosgriff, president of The Continent- 
al Bank & Trust Co. of Salt Lake City 
and controlling stockholder in several 
smaller Intermountain banks. Last 
month Transamerica invaded Utah 
proper—long considered the domain 
of the Eccles brothers’ First Security 
Bank system—with the acquisition of 
more than 51 per cent of the stock of 





MILLS B. LANE, JR. 
New business from growing business. 


Walker Bank & Trust Co. (assets: 
$151 million). 

Transamerica’s banking subsidiaries 
have total resources of about $2.5 bil- 
lion, operations in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Idaho and now Utah.. Next, 
Transamerica would like to acquire an 
interest in Colorado. 


Add Six 


First Bank Stock Corp., Minne- 
apolis-headquartered holding com- 
pany, last month proposed one of the 
Upper Midwest’s largest bank trans- 
actions in a quarter century. Under 
the proposal, First Bank Stock would 
acquire via an exchange of stock five 
additional banks in Minnesota, one in 
Wisconsin (combined resources: $119 
million). On completion of the deal, 
First Bank Stock would have 82 bank 
affiliates, consolidated assets of more 
than $1.5 billion (vs. $1.7 billion for 
rival Northwest Bancorporation). 


TRUSTS 


Bright Future 


Speaking last month before ABA’s 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Trust 
Division President Richard P. Chap- 
man (president of The Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Boston) predicted that 
trust assets in banks will soar ‘“‘to a 
volume of the order of $200— to $300- 
billion’ during the lifetime of many 
of his listeners.* ‘‘The outlook for 
further growth in the trust business 
has never been better, and it is as 
reasonably certain as anything can be 
on this troubled earth that a period 
of unparalleled progress lies imme- 
diately before us.”’ 


Two-Fund Plan 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co. last month offered industry 
a flexible two-fund plan for the in- 
vestment of pension and profit-sharing 
trusts. The plan is the first of its kind 
in the East, only the third of its kind 
in the country. 


“The First Penco Two-Fund Plan,” 
as it is called, provides two separate, 
income tax-free trust funds, one in- 
vested in fixed-income securities, the 
other in common stocks. Individual 


*Estimates of current trust department assets 
range all the way from $50-to $100-billion. 
Said Mr. Chapman about this uncertainity: ‘While 
we may not be working completely in the dark, 
statistically speaking, we operate in the equiva- 
lent of the gray predawn.” 
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While you watched the late, late show 


on TV last night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff processed 
42,500 cash items 


If you’re a TV night owl, you probably sat 
through the usual movie between 11 and 
1 o’clock last night. 

Or you may have been sound asleep in bed. 
Whatever you were doing in those two 
hours, the night staff at the Continental 
Illinois in Chicago was busily processing the 
remarkable total ef some 42,500 cash items! 


Speed like this and service like this explains 
why many a check mailed to the Continen- 
tal in the afternoon by banks from coast 
to coast becomes available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 


It explains why our several thousand cor- 
respondents agree so heartily that the Con- 
tinental Illinois is the ‘“‘bankers’ bank.” 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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pension and profit-sharing trustees 
may tailor the proportion of their total 
investment in each fund to meet their 
particular needs and objectives. In- 
vestment in the funds will be repre- 
sented by units of participation valued 
monthly for admission and withdraw- 
al purposes. 


Pension Portfolio 


. Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 
of Philadelphia last month released its 
first annual report on the operation of 
“The Girard Diversified Pension 
Fund,” a medium for the combined 
investment of pension funds trusteed 
by the bank. At fiscal year’s end the 
fund had total investments (based on 
market value) of more than $2.7 mil- 
lion. { 

Of this amount, 56 per cent was in- 
vested in bonds, 14 per cent in pre- 
ferred stocks and 30 per cent in com- 
mon stocks. Largest common stock in- 
vestments were in the public utility, 
petroleum, chemical, retail trade, food 
product and insurance groups. Based 
on market values at fiscal year-end, 
Girard’s diversified pension fund 
yielded 3.6 per cent. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 
Auto Lien Surge 


In Chicago one day last month, 
Edmund L. Grimes, president of big 
$1.4 billion) Commercial Credit Co., 
met with a group of reporters, bank 
lending officers, underwriters and se- 
curity analysts. Simultaneously, 
Board Chairman Eli C. Wareheim held 
a similar conference in New York City. 
Messrs. Wareheim and Grimes had 
some impressive figures to report: 

Commercial Credit’s consolidated 
net income last. year amounted to a 
robust $26.2 million (or $5.22 a share), 
largest in the company’s history and 
up $2 million (36c¢ a share) from 1954. 
Largely responsible for Commercial’s 
improved net was a walloping 66 per 
cent increase in motor retail and 
wholesale outstandings. (Commercial 
Credit has long been identified with 
Chrysler, but of the total retail trans- 
actions financed in 1955, no more than 
28 per cent was represented by new 
cars of any one manufacturer.) 

At year’s end Commercial Credit 
had established credit lines with banks 
adding up to $494 million, of which 
$433 million was in use. It also had 
$347 million short-term notes out- 
standing in the open commercial pa- 
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per market. By last month the com- 
pany’s established credit lines with 
banks had increased to $512 million 
(of which $235 million was available), 
and its short-term notes outstanding 
had increased to $434 million. In addi- 
tion, Commercial Credit last month 
completed the sale of $75. million of 
20-year unsecured notes. 


Spreading the Story 


The first full week observance of an 
“Invest-in-America” public informa- 
tion program was held in Los Angeles 
in April 1951. Later that year, similar 
programs were staged in Philadelphia 
and Detroit. By 1953 Invest-in-Ameri- 
ca Week .was celebrated simultane- 
ously in Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. In 1954, a Na- 
tional Invest-in-America Committee 
was incorporated, and 13 cities were 
chartered as members. Last year the 
number of chartered cities mush- 
roomed to 22. 

This year’s Invest-in-America Week 
is slated to begin April 29. Before 
then, at least two additional cities 
(Boston and Chicago) are expected to 
join the roster. Stimulating and guid- 
ing Invest-in-America’s growth is an 
aggressive board of governors headed 
by Chairman Frederic A. Potts (presi- 
dent of The Philadelphia National 
Bank and president of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers), Vice 
Chairman J. Earle Jardine, Jr. (part- 
ner of William R. Staats & Co. of Los 
Angeles) and Executive Committee 





FREDERIC A. POTTS 
This year, 24 cities. 


Chairman Walter A. Schmidt (senior 
partner of Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & 
Parke of Philadelphia and immediate 
past president of the Investment 
Bankers Association). 

Purpose of Invest-in-America was 
well summed up last month by IBA’s 
Educational Director Erwin W. 
Boehmler:* “It provides an effective 
means for carrying the story of the 
American economy, with particular 
emphasis on _ saving-investing-tools- 
jobs, to the many of thousands of citi- 
zens who still do not have a clear 
understanding of the fundamentals 
underlying our business structure.” 


New High 


Burroughs Corp., leading manufac- 
turer of bank and other office equip- 
ment, last month reported that reve- 
nue from 1955 world-wide operations 
hit a new high of $219 million, a solid 
29 per cent gain over 1954. Earnings 
after taxes climbed to $12.1 million, 
or $2.19 a share, from $9.1 million, or 
$1.83 a share in 1954. All 1955 figures, 
however, include the full year opera- 
tions of The Todd Co. and Charles R. 
Hadley Co., both of which Burroughs 
acquired as wholly owned subsidiaries 
in 1955. The 1954 figures exclude such 
operations. 


CAPITAL ADDITIONS 
Selling New Shares 


e@ Bank of America (resources: $9.7 
billion) plans to issue subscription 
rights to an additional 1.6 million 
shares on a one-for-15 basis, with 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., and associates underwriting. The 
sale would hike B of A’s outstanding 
shares to 25.6 million, its capital stock 
to $160 million. Stockholders are ex- 
pected to approve the action at a spe- 
cial meeting this month. 

e California Bank (resources: $818 
million) is offering its stockholders 
rights to subscribe for an additional 
169,200 shares at $42.50 a share on a 
one-for-seven basis. Blyth & Co., Inc., 
heads the underwriting syndicate. 
From the $7.2 million to be realized 
through the sale, $2.1 million par value 
of the new shares will boost Cal 
Bank’s capital stock to $16.9 million. 
The remainder will be added to sur- 
plus. The bank’s total capital funds 
will then exceed $50 million. 


Also announced last month was an 





*Editor of a special, comprehensive Invest-in- 
America Bulletin published by IBA. 
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Philadelphia National’s John Kramer calls on 
correspondent banks throughout Pennsylvania— 


and he doesn’t carry that amount in cash. 


What he does carry is authority. The authority to make 
decisions . . . on the spot and in the field ... 


and to commit this bank to those decisions. 


Action on his part can open the door to PNB’s 

lending limit of up to $6,600,000 on a single loan. 

The correspondent’s customer may be an eastern 
Pennsylvania cattlefeeder, whose requirements exceed his 
own bank’s lending limit by only $5,000. Or it may be 

a mid-state manufacturer who requires, for inventory 
purposes, $500,000 more than his local bank can 

make available. In either instance, as in countless 

others, a corre spondent relationship with PNB enables 
the country banker to give his customer a quick ‘‘yes”’ 


instead of a reluctant ‘‘no.”’ 


The authority of PNB men like John Kramer brings 
the experience and judgment and cooperation of 

The Philadelphia National to you in the service of 
your customer, right at your desk. It is one of many 
“plus values” from which PNB correspondents benefit. 
We'd welcome the chance to tell you about others— 


and to put them to work for you. 


| THE PHILADELPHIA 
_ NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 « PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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agreement whereby Hollywood State 
Bank (resources: $43 million) would 
be merged into and operated as an of- 
fice of California Bank, which would 
then have 50 branch offices. 


e American Security & Trust Co. of 
Washington, D. C., (resources: $255 
ae million) is offering its stockholders 
- __ rights to subscribe for an additional 
ae 124,666-24 shares at $43.50 a share on 
a a one-for-three basis. The bank will 
sell an additional 1,333-14 shares di- 
rectly to the underwriting group, 
which is headed by Alex. Brown & 
Sons; Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath; 
and Folger, Nolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co., 
Inc. After the new financing, Amer- 
ican Security will have capital funds 
of more than $20 million. 








FINANCING CONSUMERS 


Check Credit 


A year ago The First National Bank 
of Boston introduced a new kind of 
revolving personal loan service called 
“First Check-Credit Account.” The 
plan works like this: The bank and 
the customer agree on an amount to 
be set aside for the latter’s use. The 
customer can then borrow up to that 
amount to pay for anything, any- 
where, anytime simply by writing 
checks. It’s like having a charge ac- 
count with the bank. 


When a customer uses the account 
to borrow money, he repays in month- 
ly instalments. If he doesn’t use it, 
it doesn’t cost him anything. The ser- 
vice charge for a check is 25 cents and 
and the interest charges on the out- 
standing balance are at the rate of 1 
per cent a month. 


By last month FNB of Boston 
could report that 8,500 customers had 
made use of the new service. The 
bank finds that people use about 70 
per cent of their maximum credit and 
that the average credit is about $400. 
More than 95 per cent of the accounts 
are active with the average customer 
using one check a month. 





MILESTONES 


Seat Sale 


Last month a seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange sold for $100,000, the 
highest price paid since April 1937, re- 
flecting the rise in Big Board trading 
volume from 355 million shares in 
1953 to 573 million in 1954 to 650 mil- 
lion last year. 
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TWO-TOTAL SHUTTLE 





adding machine proves savings-account 


This modern Monroe adding machine with shut- 
tle action carriage cuts down figuring costs. It 
trims time in proving savings accounts under 
the unit system, does the work with less effort. 


Rapid twin-column printing does away with time- 
wasting double handling of ledger cards. It 
proves old and new balance postings in a single 
operation. A duplex type machine, the Monroe 


gives two separate totals with full keyboard 
capacity in both columns. 


This versatile adding machine also handles reg- 
ular adding jobs, with a flick of its normalizing 
lever. Operators who know prefer Monroe. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Main Office, Orange, N. J. Sales and service 
branches throughout the country. 


See The MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Future of the bank holding company bills still is very uncertain. 


Last month the Senate Banking Committee heard final 


objections to the 
Robertson bill. 





John A. Sibley of Trust Co. of Georgia and Henry Y.Offutt of First National 
Bank Trustees of Louisville urged that the bill be amended to permit the retention 
by a bank holding company of non-banking assets "which have been legally acquired 
and held throughout a long period of years solely for investment where no element 
of control of the companies whose securities are so held exists." 

Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., boss of Transamerica Corp., who sees no need for any 
new holding company legislation, charged that the divestment section of the bill 
was "discriminatory" against Transamerica: "(It) takes our property away, and lets 
practically all others in the same line of business continue to hold comparable 
investments." 

The Independent Bankers, meanwhile, have been holding out for the absolute 
prohibition of holding company expansion across state lines. 


Faced with opposition from both sides,the Robertson bill may never reach the 
Senate floor. Should it pass the Senate, wide differences between it and the 
House—passed Spence bill would remain to be worked out by a conference committee. 





The House last month passed without opposition the Celler bill to extend the 
Clayton Act to cover. bank mergers accomplished by the acquisition of assets (as 
distinct from the acquisition of stock, which already is covered under the act). 

The absence of opposition in the House is credited to a statement by President 
Eisenhower in his Economic Report that "Federal regulations should be extended to 
all mergers of banking institutions." 


The bill now has better than a 50-50 chance of getting through the Senate. 


There's no sign yet of any Senate Banking Committee action on either the 
Fulbright bill to tighten SEC regulation of over-the-counter securities or the 
Bricker bill to permit commercial banks to underwrite and deal in revenue bonds. 

Neither has much chance this session. 





Both banking committees are sitting tight on standby consumer credit controls 
pending completion of a study by the Fed. Little prospect of controls this year. 


...The House committee has reported out two national bank bills. One would ease 
the residential requirements for directors; the other would permit the Comptroller 
to waive one examination every two years. Both bills passed the Senate last year. 
...The Senate committee is studying the impact of institutional investment on the 
stock market...The World Bank, with participation by The Chase Manhattan Bank, 

has made a loan of $8.1 million to help finance the modernization of equipment of 
four Japanese companies in the steel, shipbuilding and automotive industries. 
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Bond buyers like to deal in U.S. Government 
obligations where they can count on sound 
counsel. Bankers, corporate treasurers, finan- 
cial officers of institutions and public bodies 
look to us for such counsel. 


Our advice covers bond market movements 
—timely suggestions on arrangement of 
maturities— portfolio analysis—and on-the- 


Seeks advice—buys bonds direct 


spot purchase and sale at net prices. No com- 
missions, no delays. 


As a primary dealer, we keep an inventory of 
U.S. Government securities. Your trade is 
completed without delay. It’s a thoroughly 
personalized service. To buy or sell Govern- 


“ments, simply call our Bond Department 


Rector 2-8900, or teletype NY 1-3333-4. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 
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OUTLOOK FOR SAVINGS 


Direct — Contractual — Negative — Corporative 


Shortage of savings, caused by record consumer spending and debt 


expansion and by a restrictive credit policy, is ending. 


within the over-all savings picture are continuing. 


CONOMISTS, engineers, business 
men, spiritual leaders, philoso- 
phers and statesmen have ad- 

vanced many theories and given 
countless explanations of the high 
level of productivity and the high 
standard of living enjoyed by the 
American people. These explanations 
have ranged all the way from benevo- 
lent Deity to extra vigor flowing from 
the fusing of different nationalities 
and the cross-fertilization of different 
cultures. Although there may be 
differences of opinion as to the reason 
for it, the fact that we have the means 
and the desire to save and invest is 
the basic cause of our economic well- 
being. In short, the proportion of our 
gross national product saved and in- 
vested determines the volume of our 
sustainable business activity and the 
rate of our economic growth. 


In the depressed ’30’s, there was 
great concern over the rate of saving. 
It was felt by many that too much 
money had been used to buy machines 
(capital goods), leaving too little with 
which to buy the products of the ma- 
chines. The most articulate, and by 
far the best known, exponent of the 
theory that we were the victims of 
over-saving was Lord Keynes, the re- 
nowned British economist. 


In view of what has happened since 
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By RAYMOND RODGERS 


Professor of Banking, Graduate School of 
Business Administration and in the School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
New York University. 


—and what may happen in the future 
—it will be worthwhile to take a 
quick look at the drastic measures 
Keynes recommended to _ prevent 
“dangerous” over-saving! Risking the 
dangers of oversimplification, it can 
be fairly said that, in essence, Keynes 
thought the government should con- 
trol money in order to control total 
income and thereby influence total 
saving. In the same vein, he felt that 
the government should control in- 
terest ‘rates in order to control the 
over-all volume of private investment. 
He also felt that’ tax rates should be 
deliberately designed to penalize those 
with average and larger incomes, 
thereby securing more equal distribu- 
tion of income and reducing the ten- 
dency to economic disequilibrium 
caused by over-saving. 


**Over-Saving” Not the Villain 


It is hard to understand such reason- 
ing today. In fairness to Keynes, it 
should be remembered that in those 
days the philosophy of ‘a mature 
economy” was widely accepted. Al- 
together too many thought there were 
no new frontiers and that there was no 
room for further expansion. In these 
days of ‘atomic fission, fusion and 
confusion’, such ideas certainly seem 
“long ago and far away”’! 


But important shifts 


Yet, it is a fact that in periods of 
low, or subnormal, business activity, 
especially when the construction and 
capital goods industries are operating 
at low levels, the supply of savings 
coming to the capital and money mar- 
kets exceeds the demand. This im- 
balance causes such sharp competition 
for the available supply of securities 
and mortgages that the prevailing 
rates of interest may be forced down 
to economically unsound levels. This 
was the situation in the ’30’s, and it 
gave birth to the widespread fallacy 
that there could be over-saving, where- 
as the real cause of the imbalance was 
the failure of demand. The vision and 
imagination (of which we may have 
too much now!) was conspicuously 
absent in those days. Men lost their 
economic courage and there was no 
expansion. Clearly, the villain was 
under-demand, not over-saving! 

It is important for bankers and 
other businessmen to understand this, 
as such conditions will arise again. 
And when they do, both governmental 
and private efforts should be directed 
to the real weakness rather than the 
very basis of our competitive capi- 
talism. 

The problem of ‘“‘over-saving’’ was 
quickly solved by World War II and 
the business recovery it sparked. In 
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fact, the great post-war expansion of 
housing and of business facilities and 
business volume pressed harder and 
harder on savings and credit expan- 
sion, until the problem became acute 
in 1955, and the monetary authorities 
had to take steps to curb inflationary 
pressures. In explanation of the action 
taken (i.e., cessation of creation of 
further bank reserves by the Federal 
Reserve System), Chairman Martin 
of the Federal Reserve Board said to 
the Sub-Committee on Housing, Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee: ““The System’s objective is to con- 
tribute to sustainable economic growth 
and to maintenance of a stable value 
for the dollar.” 


A few figures will be sufficient to 
indicate why restrictive action was 
necessary. In the face of heavy capital 
expenditures—the construction boom 
alone reached the $42.5 billion level 
in 1955, smashing all records for the 
tenth consecutive year—which caused 
some $27 billion in mortgages and se- 
curities to be offered, there was not 
only a decrease in the rate of saving, 
but also in the amount saved. The 
wide swings in the proportion of dis- 
posable income going into personal 
saving as calculated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are shown in the 
table below: 


Percentage of 
Disposable Income 
Period Saved 
1935-39 4 
41-45 20* 
46-50 5 
51-54 ar 
55 5.9 


*Abnormally high because of wartime restrictions 


It cannot be emphasized too much 
that this decline in the rate of saving 
came at a time when capital expendi- 


tures throughout the economy were ' 


reaching higher and higher levels until 
even in agriculture it required an in- 
vestment of more than $50,000. for 
each worker on a corn belt farm! 


Although, on an over-all basis, $27 


billion was required to finance mort-. 


gages and securities of the 1955 expan- 
sion, cash savings channeled through 
life insurance companies, pension 
funds, savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks and the time 
deposits of commercial banks were 
only some $18.7 billion. This left ap- 
proximately $8.3 billion of mortgages 
and securities which had to be bought 
by individuals, ‘‘other” investors and 
commercial banks. 
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Latest Figures Plotted: 3rd QUARTER 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL. RESERVE SYSTEM 


In other words, in addition to meet- 
ing the greatly increased short-term 
demands of the greatest boom of all 
time, the commercial banks had to ex- 
pand credit to carry a consequential 
part of the “deficiency” in savings. 
To do this dual job, the commercial 
banks were forced to sell nearly $9 
billion of government securities in 
order to maintain their reserve posi- 
tion and increase their loans some $12 
billion. This resulted in an increase of 
$4.4 billion in demand deposits, other 
than U. S. Government and inter- 
bank. This increase in the demand 
deposits in the hands of the people and 
a 5 percent increase in their turnover 
(velocity), of course, added substan- 
tially to the inflationary pressures in 
the economy. 


It may well be that history will re- 


cord as one of the greatest recent 
threats to economic stability, the 
great wave of optimism which swept 
this country in 1955, causing sharp 
increases in stock prices, substantial 
wage increases ‘and greatly increased 
rates of car-buying and housing con- 
struction with borrowed money. Cer- 
tainly, it brought a greatly increased 
need for savings with which to expand 
facilities at the very time when people 
were much more determined to bor- 
row and spend than they were to 
save. 


More Cars than Topcoats 

It should be kept in mind that it 
was individual, or personal, saving 
which fell behind in 1955. The reasons 
are well known. Statistically, every- 
body went on a buying spree of his- 
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toric dimensions. Retail sales alone 
reached the huge total of $185 bil- 
lion. This was more than $14 billion 
greater than either the previous rec- 
ord set in 1953 or the sales volume of 
1954. As retail prices were up less 
than 1 per cent over 1954, this repre- 
sented a real increase in physical 
volume and not just price inflation. 


An interesting and challenging com- 
mentary on the difficulty of saving 
under boom conditions is the great 
pressure of automobile selling which 
caused more new automobiles to be 
sold in 1955 than the total number of 
men’s topcoats sold! Still another in- 
dication of the pressure of alterna- 
tives to saving in our high-level-spend- 
ing economy is the recent estimate 
that $32 billion was spent last year in 
the “leisure”? market—$10 billion for 
vacations and weekends alone! 


The American people in 1955 not 
only spent the greatest income they 
ever had more freely than ever before, 
but they borrowed even more freely 
that they might have still more to 
spend. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the total amount of their instal- 
ment indebtedness increased $5.4 bil- 
lion during the year to the record- 
breaking total of $27.9 billion; and 
their debt on 1—4 family house mort- 
gages increased more than $13 billion 
during the year, to a grand total 
probably just short of $90 billion at 
the year’s end. 


Used Threat of Higher Prices 


One of the important reasons for the 
free spending of 1955 is the rather 
general belief that the United States 
has such a strong inflation bias that 
costs will continue to go up and prices 
inevitably must follow. Regretfully, it 
must be acknowledged that business- 
men have a large measure of respon- 
sibility for this belief. The pressure for 
sales has been so great in many lines, 
particularly in durable goods such as 
automobiles, that sellers have delibe- 
rately used the threat of higher prices 
as a sales device. 


Also, after many years of the New 
Deal, wartime and post-war budget 
deficits, the conviction is firmly im- 
planted in the minds of many people 
that any balance in the Federal Bud- 
get can, at best, be only a temporary 
thing—that it is naive to expect other- 
wise in view of our global and domes- 
tic responsibilities. In addition to a 
practically back-breaking defense bur- 
den, they take it for granted that, as 
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soon as business activity slackens, 
government expenditures will increase, 
the deficit will rise, and Government 
obligations to cover the deficit will be 
sold to the banks, thus further in- 
creasing the supply of money and 
feeding the forces of inflation. 

Although inflation is by no means 
inevitable, the fear that the process 
will continue has had a pronounced 
effect on the spending, saving and 
investment habits of our people. Be- 
cause of this fear, people have not 
hesitated to mortgage their future to 
meet their present needs and desires. 
They have felt it is not advisable to 
postpone purchases in view of the 
many indications, such as a constant- 
ly rising wage level, that prices will go 
higher and the value of the dollar 
will go into a further decline. 

Now that the budget recommended 
for the coming fiscal year is balanced, 
even though precariously, it is to be 
hoped that the inflation psychology 
will subside and the ‘‘fear’” spending 
decline in the months ahead. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
large-scale wage negotiations of the 
summer months will undoubtedly in- 
tensify the fear of inflation if large- 
scale wage increases are granted or a 





wave of strikes should break out. 


Another reason for the decline in the 
rate of personal saving is that the 
pressure to save directly, or volun- 
tarily, is decreasing. Social Security, 
private pensions, hospitalization, un- 
employment insurance and many 
other changes in statutory provisions 
and business practices have removed 
many of the reasons for direct saving. 
Most people have a deep-rooted con- 
fidence that major depressions are a 
thing of the past—that Washington 
can, and will, take steps which will 
reverse the trend the moment business 
begins to slacken. Whether that as- 
sumption is warranted or not is beside 
the point. The fact is that their con- 
fidence in their future is greater than 
ever before. This certainly removes 
much of the past pressure for direct 
saving. 

The heavy impact of credit control 
on the supply of funds for expansion 
in 1955 should be kept in mind. To 
overlook this in weighing supply and 
demand factors will lead to erroneous 
conclusions as to future interest rates. 
It is particularly important for those 
who may be subject to wishful think- 
ing where higher interest rates are 
concerned to give earnest considera- 


Bank Stocks 


Our analysis of the 1955 year-end reports of a group 


of outstanding banks is completed and now available. 


‘A copy will be sent free upon request. 


We deal actively in bank shares and are prepared to 


buy or sell in large or small blocks at net prices. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


New York - SAN Francisco - Cuicaco - Los ANGELEs « SEATTLE * PorTLAND 


Boston * SPRINGFIELD * PHILADELPHIA * 


Lovisvitte + Derroir - 


SACRAMENTO * FRESNO * 


MINNEAPOLIS * 


San Jose - 


PirtspuRGH « CLEVELAND + INDIANAPOLIS 


Spokane * Oaktanp + Eureka 


Pasapena + San Disco 








tion to the 1955 demonstration of the 
controlling influence of money man- 
agement on the supply of funds not 
only in the short-term, or credit, mar- 
ket, but also, and particularly, the 
supply in the long-term, or capital, 
market. 

As pointed out earlier, the commer- 
cial banks were forced to sell nearly 
$9 billion of government securities in 
order to maintain their reserve posi- 
tion while meeting the heavy demands 
for loans which poured in on them. 
In line with their policy of not making 
any further contribution to the avail- 
ability of bank reserves for inflation- 
ary expansion, the Federal Reserve 
System ended the year with less gov- 
ernment securities than they started 
with, so they didn’t buy the securities 
the banks sold. This leaves only cor- 
porations and individuals as the buy- 
ers. 


The absorption by corporations, 
pension funds (public and private), 
and individuals (none of which have 
monetary credit expansion power) of 
the nearly $9 billion of government 
securities sold by the commercial 
banks reduced by just that much their 
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Why not sit in the sun and watch 
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winter kinks? (It’s a wonderful 
tonic for tired bankers!) 
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ability to buy new mortgages and new 
issues of securities. In other words, if 
the commercial banks had not been 
forced to sell their governments, there 
would have been, as a practical mat- 
ter, no shortages in the capital mar- 
ket. This, of course, would have 
meant that still more of the business 
and capital goods expansion would 
have been financed through credit ex- 
pansion at the commercial banks, 
which certainly would have been un- 
wise, unsound and inflationary; but 
interest rates would not have tightened 
as they did. 

Fortunately for the long pull, the 
monetary authorities decided to do it 
the “hard way”’ of credit restrictions, 
tighter money and higher interest 
rates. As a result, demand deposits ex- 
panded comparatively little despite 
the greatest boom of all time. 


Money Supply Up—Demand Down 


The double-barreled effect of the 
shifts of bonds from the commercial 
banks to non-bank holders, and vice 
versa, will again be felt in the months 
ahead when credit policy is changed 
to counter the slackening in business 
activity. Then, in all likelihood, the 
commercial banks will be buyers of 
securities, and not sellers! This will 
supply funds at their end and release 
the funds of the non-bank holders for 
further purchases. The balance be- 
tween supply and demand will then 
shift to the other side of the scales 
much more quickly than is generally 
anticipated, because at the same time 
that the supply is increasing, the de- 
mand will be decreasing because of de- 
clining business activity. And, to top 
it off, the Federal Reserve discount 
rates and open market operations will 
all be in the direction of easier money. 


So far as consumer spending in 
general is concerned, housing starts 
are decreasing and automobile pro- 
duction is running into sales indiges- 
tion at both the dealer and the con- 
sumer levels. It seems highly unlikely 
that the purchasing “fever” will be as 
great in either field in 1956 as it was 
last year. 


Even though the boom has leveled 
off, and a slackening of business ac- 
tivity must be anticipated toward the 
middle of the year, employment will 
continue at high levels and wages will 
undoubtedly increase more than last 
year. This means that the man in the 
street will be in a position to save 
more, although the heavy burden of 





instalments and interest on his greatly 
increased debt will certainly press hard 
against his ability to increase his vol- 
untary saving. But, in this connection 
it should be remembered that nega- 
tive, or involuntary, saving through 
his repayment of debt has practically 
the same effect on the money and 
capital markets as voluntary saving. 


Repayment of debt, which the econ- 
omist terms negative saving, has 
played an increasingly important role 
in the American economy since the in- 
stalment mortgage was introduced in 
the 30’s. Clearly, the amortization and 
prepayment of mortgage debt pro- 
duces real savings. Of course, these 
payments are not entirely savings as, 
especially in these days of 30-year 
mortgages, a consequential part of the 
asset is used up during the payment 
period. In the same fashion, with to- 
day’s excessively long terms and 
minuscule down-payments in con- 
sumer credit, the negative saving may 
just be negative (i.e. the automobile, 
for example, may decline in value 
more rapidly than the debt is re- 
duced!) Of course, on an over-all ba- 
sis, equities are created and to that 
extent there is saving. But, and this 
is the important thing; whether there 
is saving in an economic sense or not, 
the repayments come back into the 
market and add to the supply of 
funds. 


As both consumer instalment debt 
and mortgage debt have reached an 
all-time high, the repayments, de- 
spite the lengthening of terms, will be 
greater in 1956 than ever before. To 
be more specific, consumer instalment 
credit repayments should run above 
$30 billion, and_ mortgage amortiza- 
tion and prepayments should be close 
to $8 billion. 


Contractual saving—life insurance, 
Social Security, pension and _ profit- 
sharing plans, and even some pay- 
ments to mutual funds and savings 
and loan associations—has had a phe- 
nomenal growth in recent years. To- 
day, such contractual saving accounts 
for more than one-half of all personal 
saving. 

Life insurance companies added ap- 
proximately $6.25 billion to their as- 
sets in 1955. Even though their rate of 
increase should drop slightly below 
that of 1955 to, say, 7.25 per cent, 
they will accumulate $6.5 billion 
which will have to be invested in 1956. 


Uninsured pension funds supplied 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 





Stability has reigned in the government securities market despite the impact 
of three major developments: 

(1) Indications by Federal Reserve officials that no further moves to make 
credit more stringent are imminent; (2) Ike’s decision to run again,portending con- 
tinuance of current fiscal policies for another four years; (3) Refunding of $9.5 


billion Treasury obligations maturing this month and April 1 with ll-month certifi- 
cates and 2l-month notes. 





Fed authorities eased restrictive credit policy very slightly after a fresh 
look at business prospects. No longer is an inflationary breakthrough considered a 
major threat. Conditions still are viewed as quite prosperous, however. 

Current policy is aimed at maintaining the status guo a bit longer, and remov— 
ing undertones of possibly greater restraint. One result: a lessening of the net 
deficiency in free reserves of member banks. 

An early discount rate boost is now ruled out. But only a clear possibility of 
declining business activity could bring about a reduction in the discount rate, 
selling of bills in the open market or a cut in reserve requirements. 


Ike's announcement dampened bullish sentiment in some market quarters. A 
return to the easy money era becomes unlikely. Time and again the President has 
reaffirmed belief in present fiscal practices. 

Business trends will govern monetary policy as long as Ike remains in office. 
Fed moves to regulate credit supply will be thoroughly flexible. Efforts to extend 
the maturity of the debt will gain impetus. Already there is talk of a modest offer-— 
ing of long-—terms to raise new funds before mid-year. 

Administration philosophy was summed up in the President’s Economic Message to 
Congress: "The manufacturer who sees an opportunity to expand his activities cannot 
always understand why his bank is so short of funds that he must put up with a 
smaller loan than he requested. Nor can the home—builder or merchant or consumer. 
Nor, for that matter, can the banker. 
economy already is working close to capacity, the consequence would be a scramble for 
limited resources and a cumulative bidding-—up of prices. A government that sought to 
prolong prosperity by such devices would be taking a road that all too often has 
ended in disaster." 


Non—bank ownership of obligations now coming due forced the Treasury to offer 


The Federal Reserve owns more than one-half the $8.5 billion 1% per cent 
notes due March 15 and virtually all the 14 per cent notes due April 1. Non-—finan- 
cial corporations own 80 per cent of the remainder. 

These corporations are interested primarily in obligations of not more than 
one year. Recognizing that the market would not be receptive to any longer maturity, 
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the Treasury offered 2% per cent certificates maturing February 15,1957 and re- 
opened the 23 per cent notes maturing June 15,1958. Holders of April 1 notes may 
exchange only into the certificates. 

Heavy March tax payments should enable the Treasury to meet any cash demand in 


the refunding. The next big financing involves rolling over $12.5 billion 2 per cent 
notes maturing August 15. 


Great Britain has stiffened interest rates to discourage borrowing, combat 
inflation. The rise in the Bank of England’s central rate to 54 from 43 per cent 

took many U.S. observers by surprise. The rate is equivalent to our discount rate. No 
immediate consequences are seen in this country, although a moderate shift of capital 
to England could occur if rates there continue in a steep ascent. 


The President's announcement reduced uncertainties and restored confidence to 
the municipal market. 

Dealers are more willing to build up inventories. Bidding for new issues has 
been extremely aggressive, with the result that some larger issues moved rather 
slowly after the offering. Examples: $100 million Connecticut turnpikes, $30 million 
California schools, both of which encountered less than an enthusiastic reception. 

In view of the unusually heavy financing to date this year, however, notable 
price firmness has been displayed by the market. This has been caused in part by 


important 1956 purchasers. 


Bank demand for municipals, other than reinvestment, still is low. Holdings of 
weekly reporting banks have declines since Jan. 1, despite an easing of loans. Re- 


appearance of bank buying, while not imminent, could strengthen the market import-— 
antly. 












The calendar for new issues will be somewhat slimmer in the period immediately 


ahead. But a heavier—than-usual supply of unsold issues will tend to counter—balance 
the decline in offerings. 
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Extend your facilities around the globe 


, Offer your customers the complete service of 


the Midwest's oldest, largest Foreign Banking Dept. 


NCREASED travel and growing markets overseas are 
3 ] making Foreign Banking an important service in 
1 cities and towns of all sizes. Through our facilities, 
3 correspondents of The First National Bank of Chicago 

‘s can provide that service in a way that impresses regu- 
1 lar customers and wins new ones. The advantages of 
6 our Foreign Banking Department are readily available. 

0 


Travelers letters of credit, commercial letters of 
credit and acceptances, fast foreign remittances, up-to- 
date credit information on foreign firms—these are 





a few of the valuable services our Foreign Department 


renders. Experienced officers make available to you 
the facilities of our vast network of correspondent 
banks abroad—a network that has grown steadily for 
90 years and extends into every corner of the globe. 


Foreign Banking is just one of the many services 
of The First. If you’d like to discuss the advantages 
of a correspondent relationship with us, write or wire 
us today. A man from The First will be happy to call 
on you at your convenience. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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In an address before the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation Operations Clinic last 
month, Harry V. Keefe, Jr., 
partner in charge of Connecti- 
cut operations of R. L. Day & 
Co., suggested some key stand- 
ards for comparing the policies 
and performances of individual 
banks. Following are high- 
lights: 


ANK Stocks are common stocks 
and as such they must compete 
for the investor’s favor with all 

other classes of common stocks. The 
American investor expects, and is en- 
titled to get, steadily increasing divi- 
dends. 

How then can a banker appraise his 
operating results? 

How can he assure his stockholders 
that he has done a good job? 


Well in the first place a comparison 
of your results with banks of a similar 
size, while interesting to you, does not 
interest the capital markets. 

The investor, after all, will not be 
satisfied to maintain his investment in 
your $30 million bank—even though 
it has outperformed other $30 million 
banks—if he thinks he can do better 
in a $500 million bank. On the other 
hand, as you well know, size alone does 
not guarantee good investment re- 
sults. 


At R. L. Day & Co. we have com- 
puted an index that shows the average 
performance of 22 major banks which 
together hold over one-third of the 
deposits in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and represent every geographic 
section of the United States. If your 
record shows up well against these 
banks then you can be satisfied with 
it and so should your shareholders. 

It is easy enough to compare de- 
posit records since our index has been 
adjusted to eliminate the effect of 
mergers. 

The problem is to compare earnings. 


Very few banks report their earn- 
ings in precisely the same manner. 


22 


Bank Stock Analyst Views — 


The Income Account, Liquidity 


Although your method may be satis- 
factory to you it will be of no use in 
making comparisons if it differs from 
the accounting procedures used by 
these major banks. 

The National Federation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies has for some 
time been striving to get the banks to 
adopt a uniform method of accounting 
and most of the major banks now use 
this recommended procedure. 


The following are the most im- 
portant items to check: 


A. In the income account: 


1) Interest on Securities should be 
on an amortized basis. We still find a 
few banks that charge off bond pre- 
miums and take the full coupon into 
their income account. Such a proce- 
dure, while it places the bonds at a 
conservative valuation in the balance 
sheet, tends to overstate actual cur- 
rent earnings. 


On the other hand, in recent years 
many banks have found that their 
bond portfolio includes substantially 
all discount bonds with only the cou- 
pon being taken into the income ac- 
count and the difference between cost 
and par being treated as a capital 
gain at maturity. Since these bonds 
were purchased on a yield to matu- 
rity taking just the coupon into the 
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income account tends to understate 
true current operating earnings. We 
have seen instances where large hold- 
ings of discount bonds have under- 
stated true current earnings by as 
much as 10% after taxes. 


Some banks, in their reports, no- 
tably the National Bank of Detroit, 
have adjusted their bond income to an 
amortized basis—naturally this ac- 
tion was adequately covered in foot- 
notes to the income account. 


2) Security profits and losses should 
of course be treated below the line. 
While most banks now follow this ac- 
counting procedure, many show a tax 
accrual that reflects this non-recurring 
item. 

During the last year or two bond 
losses have been frequent, resulting in 
lower taxes paid. In computing a net 
operating earnings figure, however, 
the tax accrual should be gross before 
any reduction due to bond losses, or 
any other non-recurring items for that 
matter. 


3) Another accounting method that 
tends to distort true current operat- 
ing earnings is the arbitrary write- 
down of bank buildings and other 
fixed assets. We have observed that a 
good many banks will write down 
buildings in good years, but make no 
charge when earnings go down. 


If you want your net operating 
earnings to be on a comparable basis 
with those of the major banks, ex- 
penses should include the tax allow- 
able deduction for depreciation. Banks 
carrying buildings and equipment at 
$1, while putting these assets on a 
conservative basis, are obviously over- 
stating current earnings at the ex- 
pense of the profits of prior years. 

4) All profit sharing and pension 
costs should be included above the 
line as current expenses. 

5) Ever since it has been possible 
to achieve a tax saving by making 
transfers to the Bad Debt Reserve 
there has been discussion as to how 
taxes should be shown in the income 
account. 

The financial analysts favor report- 
ing taxes as gross before the transfer 
to the Bad Debt Reserve. This prac- 
tice is now followed by most major 
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banks with the tax saving and the 
transfer to the Bad Debt Reserve 
being shown below the line. 


6) Some banks follow the practice 
of making voluntary additions to re- 
serves over and above those permitted 
by the Treasury Department. Any 
such voluntary charge as well as all 
non-recurring profits or losses should 
be separated from operating earnings. 


Following the rapid growth in con- 
sumer credit another distortion has 
crept into the income accounts of those 
banks reporting on a cash basis. Dur- 
ing periods of rising consumer loan 
volume, cash, instead of accrual ac- 
counting, tends to overstate earnings 
of the current period. Naturally, if 
this loan volume turns down, earnings 
will appear to decline. at a much 
greater rate than was really the case. 


Although it will be difficult for some 
bankers to reconstruct their income 
account along the lines mentioned 
above if they do not do so any com- 
parison of their earnings record with 
that of the major banks will be mean- 
ingless. 

I have discussed income accounts 
at some length, all the while appre- 
ciating the fact that many banks never 
publish any figures except a balance 
sheet. There was a time when in- 
vestors would accept a balance sheet 
as providing adequate information on 
a corporation—but no longer. 


Balance Sheet Not Enough 


S. E. C., New York Stock Exchange 
and Utility Commission requirements 
have educated the investor in the use 
of the income account. The conserva- 
tive investor who is buying bank 
stocks is also quite likely buying utili- 
ty stocks. Since many utility compan- 
ies report earnings monthly—and in 
detail—to compete for the investor’s 
savings you too must furnish him with 
adequate and revealing reports. 


Personally, I have little patience for 
bank annual reports that say: “Your 
President is{pleased to report that 
1955 was a good year. Our net earn- 
ings were ....... ” Then follows a dis- 
cussion of what a great job mdnage- 
ment has done in the face of rising 
costs, world conditions, politicians 
ete.—but no further information as to 
how the earnings were derived. 

If you” want to see a good annual 
report, one that gives the investor the 
kind of information he needs to make 
an intelligent decision, get a copy of 
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What's that “BOOM” 


you hear down South? 


It's the mighty sound of new industry, 
expanding to every corner of the South, 
making and distributing products for 

this dynamic market of 22 million prosperous 
people. What's here for your customers? 
First check the bank that knows the South... 


e 
THE Fit NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
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| The bank 
that knows its neighbors 
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MAIL TODAY 





The First National Bank 


Dept. J-16 
Atlante 2, Georgia 


Sounds like it’s going to be music to my customers’ 
ears. So please rush information on: 


Name 
OD aikiticttetenicinitateniinnthaniasiisniicenccanapeiininesathoalnishaachiiian 


City 


Zone___ State 








Bankers Trust’s 1955 edition. 


You will find in it an income account 
that follows the pattern I have just 
discussed. 


When computing capital ratios we 
include free reserves, but do not in- 
clude the Bad Debt Reserve created 
under the Treasury Department for- 
mula. Some banks carry this reserve 
in their liabilities section, but we fa- 
vor showing it as a reduction from the 
loan account on the asset side. If there 
is a substantial investment in real es- 
tate or other assets that have been 
charged off we write them up to their 
tax depreciated values, or market 
values, and include the write-up in 
Undivided Profits. In other words we 
attempt to determine true book value 
exclusive of the Bad Debt Reserve. 


Assuming you have adjusted your 
figures in the manner that I have 
recommended here are some yard- 
sticks for comparisons. . 


For the ten years 1946 through 1955 
the 22 major banks in the R. L. Day 
Index had an average gain in earn- 
ings per share of 50 per cent; deposits 
33.7 per cent; and loans 142.3 per 
cent. Since 1950 earnings increased 36 


You Need ‘Em? 
We Get ‘Em | 


W CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
W SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
” LOAN ACCOUNTS 


Plus- The best personalized 
public relations, sales promotion 
and advertising service avail- 
able anywhere! 


Wood’s “5 in 1” Personal Busi- 
ness Development Service brings 
the bank to residents of your com- 
munity...secures new business... 
encourages use of additional ser- 
vices...reports on what the pub- 
lic thinks about your bank... 
promotes good will through word- 
of-mouth advertising. 


For more details on PBDS and what 
it can do for your bank, write to: 


A. J. WOOD & COMPANY 
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per cent; deposits 17.5 per cent; and 
loans 54.7 per cent. 

Last year in 1955 these 22 banks 
had an average earnings gain of 8.7 
per cent deposit gain of 4.3 per cent 


-and loan gain of 21.6 per cent. 


As representatives of many large 
investors we at R. L. Day are always 
conscious of dividend records. From 
1939 to date the 22 major banks show 
an average gain in dividends of 139 
per cent and since 1946—72 per cent. 

Sometimes average figures are dis- 
torted by the extremes of perform- 
ance, good and bad. If one eliminates 
the best and poorest banks from our 
Index the averages for the remaining 
20 banks would be as follows since 
1946: operating earnings per share up 
48.3 per cent (vs. 50 per cent for the 
22 banks); dividends up 70.6 per cent 
(vs. 72 per cent for the 22 barks). 

If your bank meets these standards 
of performance then you can report 
with pride to your directors and share- 
holders. 


One of the most elusive matters to 
determine is what constitutes ade- 
quate capital funds. Here average 
ratios, although useful as a guide, are 
by no means adequate. 

There was a time when bankers 
felt they needed a ten to one capital 
ratio, that is capital equal to 10 per 
cent of deposits. 


Risk Asset Ratio Down 

Recently, following the huge growth 
in bank deposits due to Government 
deficit financing, the risk asset ratio 
has come to be used more and more. 
This is the amount of capital relative 
to total assets less cash and U.S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds. Federal Reserve Auth- 
orities seem to favor a 6 to I ratio, 
capital equal to 16%4 per cent of risk 


» assets. In our studies we use a some- 


what lower figure of 15 per cent. 

For your information here are the 
capital ratios of the 22 major banks. 
You will note that while the deposit 
ratio has been improving the risk 


. asset ratio has declined. 


Capital as % Deposits 1946 7.1% 


1950 7.9% 
1955 8.3% 
Capital as % Risk 1946 26.7% 
1950 20.0% 
1955 14.5% 


At the end of 1955 the average risk 
asset ratio for these banks had fallen 
well below the 1624 per cent sug- 
gested by many banking authorities. 


As a matter of fact only 6 of the 22 
major banks had capital equal to, or 
in excess of 16 per cent of risk assets. 


Does that mean that banks failing 
to meet this requirement are under- 
capitalized? Not necessarily. 


Some banking authorities have been 
suggesting further refinements of the 
risk asset ratio by allocating capital to 
assets based on the loss management 
might expect to take in these assets 
during a depression. 


For example: Five year U. S. Gov- 


ernment Securities might be expected 
to decline 5 per cent, so capital equal 


to 5 per cent of the total of these © 


bonds is set aside. Many bank build- 
ings are single purpose with little or 
no resale value so capital equal to 100 
per cent of buildings is set up, and so 
on. 

The only thing wrong with this ap- 
proach is that it assumes 100 per cent 
liquidation of assets, in other words 
the bank is going out of business. 


As an investor in bank shares I like 
to believe the banks will continue to 
operate. 

When the banks got into trouble in 
the thirties what was the cause? Bas- 
ically bad assets—or lack of liquidity 
with which to meet deposit with- 
drawals? 


We feel that many banks would not 
have been in trouble if they had not 
been forced to liquidate good assets at 
depression prices. 

While one hears considerable dis- 
cussion of the quality of bank loans 
and loan loss ratios you seldom hear 
any discussion of the velocity of 
change in deposits. 

If deposits do not go down and a 
bank’s bond account is all U. S. Gov- 
ernment Securities which it can hold 
to maturity, then there would be no 


need to allocate capital to these bonds. - 


The only risk in Treasuries is that 
they might have to be sold before they 
mature. 


An analysis of the record reveals 
that the deposits of all banks do not 
move up and down with equal magni- 
tude. You might find that after an 
analysis of your own record as well as 
an analysis of your current position 
that your deposits are less subject to 
withdrawal than the average—in 
which case you could safely get by 
with less capital than the average 
bank. 

Different classes of deposits move 
with different velocities. Here is the 
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Sry! 


All IH Farm Equipment has the solid look of 


security. 

It’s a look based on financial fact. Seen on farms 
everywhere, shiny-red IH power equipment, like 
this popular Utility Tractor, has a history as sound 
as any first-class investment. 

That’s because it helps the farmer do more 
work with less help. It cuts his production cost, 
increases his profit. 

Today’s power-minded farmer operates on a 
sound business basis and is an excellent credit 
risk. Investment in solid IH equipment helps keep 
him that way. 

International Harvester is proud of its dealers 
and the important job they do in improving all 
agricultural progress. Why not talk to the one in 
your community? His experience can lead to good 
business for you—and your farmer customers. 


INTERNATIONAL HW HARVESTER 
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As a First National City 
correspondent, you have at 
your command one of the 
world’s largest sources of 
credit information—450,000 
active credit files that help 
you expedite replies to regu- 
lar credit inquiries. And, 
when you need unusual in- 
formation for your own use 
or for customers, our Head 
Office Credit Department 
can provide prompt, thor- 
ough, personaliz credit 
investigations. 


This is just one of the reasons 
more and more banks are 
choosing First National City 
as their New York corre- 
spondent. For more about the 
advantages of having your 
New York correspondent 
serve as your banker rather 
than just a New York deposi- 
tary, write us at 55 Wall 
Street. 


Through 
First National City’s 
=<. om mow Credit Information 


Service 


THE FACTS YOU WANT on” approximately 
450.000 domestic and foreign firms are available 
to you at a moment's notice in our active credit 
files. First hand information on individual busi- 
nesses in New York City comes to you from 
First National City’s 73 New York Branches. 


INFORMATION FROM 
OVERSEAS is provided 
by First National City 
officers who keep pace 
with changing conditions 
through 60 of First 
National City’s own 
branches overseas and 
thousands of correspon- 
dents. Here Leo N. Shaw, 
Executive Vice-President 
in charge of Overseas 
Division talks with 


Highland C. Moore, Vice- 


President who coor- 
dinates correspondent 
relations. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Around-the-clock Transit Service 


Bond Portfolio Analysis 


Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « 
Personalized Service 


Collections .« Credit Information 
Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Participation in Local Loans 


e World-Wide Banking Facilities 


Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


deposit record of all national banks 
beginning in 1929: 
1928 to 1929 
1929 to 1930 
1930 to 1931 
1931 to 1932 (- 4%) 
1932 to 1933 (- 5%) 


From their peak on 12-31-28 to the 
low on 6-30-33 the deposits of all na- 
tional banks dropped from $24.3 bil- 
lion to $16.7 billion, or 31%. What 
portion of this decline was due to 
business conditions and what portion 
was due to fear and panic would of 
course be hard to determine. It would 
seem to be a safe assumption, though, 
that with F.D.I.C. panic is less likely 
to be a factor in the future. 


A very revealing comparison can be 
had by comparing this sharp deposit 
drop of the national banks with the 
record of the Mutual Savings Banks. 


From December 1928 to December 
1929 when national bank deposits were 
off 7 per cent, deposits in the mutual 
savings banks were up 1 per cent. 
Between December 1930 and Decem- 
ber 1931 national bank deposits 
dropped 16 per cent whereas mutual 
savings bank deposits actually rose 
6 per cent. 


The biggest drop in mutual savings 
bank deposits occurred between De- 
cember 1931 and December 1933 when 
they fell 4.36 per cent. A strikingly 
better record than the 31 per cent de- 
cline suffered by the nationals. Ob- 
viously the mutuals were not forced 
to liquidate as many assets at depres- 
sion level prices. 


(-7 %) 
no change 
(-16%) 


As loans have come to make up a 
greater share of bank assets the liquid- 
ity factor becomes more important. 
While one generally thinks of short 
term securities for liquidity too little 
consideration seems to be given to the 
liquidity furnished by amortized loans. 


Bankers with large amounts of con- 
sumer and mortgage credit find they 
have to run pretty hard to stay even 
with the amortization payments. Back 
in the thirties the amortized loan was 
much less common and there was not 
the liquidity furnished by the steady 
repayments. 

In testing for capital adequacy we 
assume a 25 per cent decline in de- 
mand deposits and a 10 per cent de- 
cline in true savings deposits. I specify 
true savings deposits in order to dif- 
ferentiate that part of time deposits 
that represents savings of individuals 
from the time deposits of corporations, 
trusts, etc. 
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You will remember the figures I 
cited earlier that the biggest decline 
in a single year in National Bank de- 
posits was in 1931 when they dropped 
16 per cent and that the deposits of 
mutuals dropped a total of 4.36 per 
cent in the years 1932 and 1933. 


By applying the 25 and 10 per cent 
figures to your deposit account you 
derive a figure for a total potential 
drop in one year. For example: Assume 
a $10 million bank with deposits 
equally divided between demand and 
savings: 25 per cent of the $5 million 
demand deposits=$1,250,000; 10 per 
cent of the $5 million savings depos- 
its=$500,000, giving a total potential 
deposit decline of $1,750,000 or 17.5 
per cent of all deposits. 

If the bank plans to continue to 
operate it cannot use all its cash to 
meet withdrawals and since no bank 
should have excess cash we would re- 
duce the cash account by 17.5 per 
cent, the balance needed would have 
to come from the liquidation of as- 
sets, maturing bonds and loan repay- 
ments that might logically be ex- 
pected to continue under any condi- 
tions. 


It’s the liquidation of assets that 
will put a strain on bank capital funds 
and we have seen that even so called 
“risk free Treasuries’ can decline 
sharply, as many bankers who bought 
the long 214’s at 106 and saw them 
drop to 90 can readily testify. It’s this 
very factor of market fluctuation that 
reduces the usefulness of the risk asset 
ratio test. P 


Would Start with Governments 

If assets must be sold the logical 
place to begin would be in the Govern- 
ment bond account for it has the best 
marketability. We have already seen 
the 214’s of 72-67 sell below 90 so a 
price of 85 on them would not seem 
harsh. Using this as a starting point 
one can figure depression level prices 
for other bonds with the shorter ma- 
turities naturally being less subject to 
decline. 


Having established what one might 
receive for these bonds it is easy 
enough to determine the total poten- 
tial loss liability based on the number 
of bonds one would be forced to sell. 

The more demand deposits a bank 
has and the longer its maturities the 
greater will be its need for capital. 

What about loan losses? 

If a bank can meet withdrawal de- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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When you sell National 
City Bank Travelers 
Checks, you keep the entire 
selling commission — %4 of 
1%. Besides this extra 
profit, you’re doing your 
customers a real service. 
For in America and Around 
the World, NCB Travelers 
Checks are readily accept- 
ed like cash. If lost or 
stolen, they are refunded 
in full. In handy denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100, they cost only 75¢ 
per $100 and are good until 
used. 


Because 


they mean 


CHECKS BAZ 


for your bank 


ha? ah j » . 
YOUR CUSTOMERS will appreciate the pro- 
tection and convenience of the NCB Travel- 
ers Checks you sell them. Spendable like 
cash at hotels, motels, restaurants, trans- 
portation offices, stores, service stations... 
wherever travelers go. 


GET THIS SELLING’ KIT. We provide ex- 
tensive sales aids free of charge, including 
a complete merchandising kit—tailor-made 
for your ready use, enabling you to tie in 
with the vast national and international 
advertising campaign in trade and con- 
sumer publications building many new cus- 
tomers for you. 


lhe PiRsT 
BSATIO®AL 


CITY BANK 


of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


@ You keep the whole selling commission—% of 1%. 


@ NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half 


a century. 


e@ Your customers are directed to their bank to buy 


these checks. 















Motivation Research Comes to Banking 


What is motivation research? Of what value is it to the banker? How is it 
applied? What are some of the criteria which the banker should look for? 
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The answers to these and other questions are presented here, together with 


USINESS and industry has long rec- 
ognized the value of marketing 
research as a guide to sound 

merchandising and sales policies. To- 

day, consumer and dealer research 
plays an integral role in many man- 
agements; and both large and small 
companies make extensive use of sur- 
veys in developing new products or in 
improving old ones, in gauging the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising, in copy 
theme development, in distribution 
and sales force policies, and in any 
number of the myriad specific market- 
ing problems with which the business- 
man is faced in selling his products. 

This is a far cry from the days when 

there was little if any authoritative in- 

formation available to the executive, 
and major management decisions were 
based on hunch and intuition. 


Bankers Turn to Research 

In recent years, bankers have made 
increasing use of market research in 
tackling their own merchandising 
problems. The modern banker has 
brought with him a realization that 
banking is a business, which like any. 
other business, is faced with compe- 
tition, and must continually strive to 
attract more customers. In the com- 
plexities of the present day banking 
world, with its mergers, government 
regulations, competition from non- 
banking sources, and spiraling costs of 
doing business, bankers—like mer- 
chants and manufacturers — have 
turned to customer research to seek 
new ways of holding their present cus- 
tomers and attracting new ones. 

Listed below are just some of the 
functions for which bankers are now 
using customer research: 

1. The selection of new branch lo- 

cations; 
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illustrative case h stories, by a pioneer in consumer research for bankers. 


By ALBERT J. WOOD 


President, A. J. Wood & Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The evaluation of both banking 
and non-banking competition; 

The measurement of the pub- 
lie’s attitudes toward the bank 
and its competitors; 

The development of measures 
for combating competition from 
non-banking sources; 

The measurement of the returns 
from advertising and the estab- 
lishment of a basis for media al- 
location and copy theme devel- 
opment; 

The determination of the limits 
of interest rates and service 
charges; 


. Assistance in the solution of 


such specialized problems as 
evening banking, drive-in of- 
fices, the effectiveness of specific 
business development programs. 


As can be seen, marketing research 








can be a valuable instrument in the 
formulation of policy decisions for the 
merchandising and promotion of bank 
services. It can be applied with equal 
effectiveness to the study of deposi- 
tors, borrowers, employees, stockhold- 
ers, and the general community. 


This article will deal with motiva- 
tion research, which is but one phase 
of the whole field of market research; 
and it will concern itself more largely 
with the broader aspects of the sub- 
ject than with specialized techniques 
and procedures. 


Actually, motivation research is 
simply the study of why people behave 
as they do. Why do some people deal 
with your bank, for example, and why 
do others go to your competitors or 
even to non-banking institutions? The 
importance to a banker of knowing 
the answers to questions such as these 





A far cry from the days of hunch and intuition. 
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Takes the HIGH Cost Out of 


Coin Counting 
and Packaging! 


the COMPACT...LOW COST... 


| BLO AYO BREA S) 


AUTOMATIC COUNTER 
a AND PACKAGER 

































ase 
ch; 
~ Sets New High Standards 
ues for SPEED, EFFICIENCY and 
is ECONOMY... Fills, Wraps and 
ave e 
jeal Crimps an Average of 
why Overall dimensions 
| oF 900 ROLLS PER HOUR 10" wide. Uuity table 8 
1 
The This new time, work and money-saving Johnson Mtting - canaing ae 
ving 30-SS reflects the long experience of Johnson engi- tion. 
hese neers in developing coin-handling equipment for 


banking institutions. Incorporating the best fea- 
tures that have made the Johnson 60-SS and 30-PM 
outstanding over the years, the new unit provides 
performance never before available at its amazing 
low cost. 









JOHNSON Cartridge- 
Type coin wrappers avail- 
able for all coin denomi- 
nations. 





* Handles all coins from pennies to half dollars 
inclusive. 


* Increases average daily production by mini- 
mizing fatigue and keeping operator on the job. 


* Fills, wraps, and crimps an average of 900 rolls §%* Foolproof operation. Wrapper turret indexing 
per hour. is controlled by stop-count switch of coin 


* Automatic feed from reservoir delivers ade- counter. 























quate supply of coins on coin disk at all times; * Adjustable for standing or sitting position. 
eliminates jamming; increases service life. * Low first cost... negligible maintenance. 
%* Uses any standard cartridge-type wrapper. * Handsomely finished to harmonize with office 
* Operation is automatic. Operator merely in- equipment. 


a and removes filled and ive or phone fer details 


%* Interchangeable turrets for each coin denom- 
ination allow pre-loading of 8 wrappers. 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


4619 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Telephone LOngbeach 1-0217 
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«lvicus. A knowledge of who his 
customers are, how they compare with 
his competitors’ customers, and why 
they bank where they do, opens the 
way to whole new areas of action for 
the banker in his search for better 
ways to attract new business. It en- 
ables the banker to evaluate the com- 
petitive strengths and weaknesses of 
his bank and the other banks in the 
community, and take measures to cap- 
italize on his strong points and correct 
his weaknesses. 

As an example of one application of 
motivation research to the banker, we 





HOW TO BETTER SERVE 


YOUR DEPOSITORS 





USE 
“HOOD SEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 





Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 
green color. Personalized depositor's “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
“HOOD” and fine quality Padlock. 


7’ x 11" Bag & Padiock.......... $3.45 per set 
8’ x 12” Bag & Padiock.......... $3.65 per set 
10” x 14” Bag & Padiock.......... $4.35 per set 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 
EMPLOYEES’ WORK CAPACITY 





USE 
WELDED STEEL 
UTILITY TRUCKS 


Usefull 
Durablel 
Transport 
for curren- 
cy, coins, 
files, etc. 
Each fixed 
shelf holds 
more than 
750 Ibs. 2210"" 
clearance be- 
tween shelves. Heavy duty 4°’ diameter, rub- 
ber-tired casters. Rear wheels swiveled. Hand- 
some green lacquer finish. Top shelf reversible 
—flat top or top with 1%"" slide-proof edges. 














ADJUSTABLE 
MIDDLE SHELF: 


Model "A"........ 
Model "B"......... 


.- $10.75 
.. $12.50 


LOCK COMPARTMENT and CABINET TRUCKS also available. 


The BANK VAULT 
INSPECTION CO. 


1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 
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Inventors of the original “‘Rotary’’ Night Depository 





recently published a little booklet 
facetiously entitled, ‘“Bank Account 
Behavior of the Human Female.” This 
booklet, which consisted of a compi- 
lation of findings from a series of bank 
studies conducted in widely separated 
trading areas of the country, served 
to point out a phenomenon which we 
had encountered many times in our 
work—namely, that women have be- 
come a very potent influence in the 
banking behavior of the American 
family. Women admittedly entered 
into 49 per cent of the decisions as to 
the bank with which the family should 
deal and, as we hastened to point out, 
it could be assumed that she also had 
a lot to do with the 51 per cent pre- 
sumably made by males. 

Moreover, wives alone do as much 
banking as husbands. Thirty-seyen 
per cent of husbands do all the family 
banking, 36 per cent of the wives han- 
dle this as a solo assignment and 27 
per cent of families divide this duty. 
Yet—despite their position of influence, 
analysis revealed that women are woe- 
fully neglected by bankers looking for 
new deposits, trust accounts, or loans. 
It was shown, for example, that more 
than 90 per cent of the women who 
figured in the survey couldn’t recall 
any specific features of bank advertis- 
ing. 


How Many, by a Given Factor? 
Before we discuss the basic methods 
of motivational analysis, it might be 
well to point out some of the criteria 
for which the banker should look in 
any motivational work done for his 
























A cross-section of the bank's trade area is carefully plotted. 





organization. Motivation research is 
a logical outgrowth and extension of 
conventional marketing research prac- 
tices and the requirements of sound 
research should also apply to the study 
of motivations. 


For one thing, effective motivation 
research must stress the logical and 
rational factors which motivate peo- 
ple’s banking behavior and which the 
banker can control in order to influ- 
ence them in his direction. There is 
little that a banker can do about 
neuroses. 


Secondly, motivation research 
should not deal in generalities, but 
should pinpoint the reason for selection 
of individual banks. It would do a 
banker comparatively little good to 
learn, for example, that people have 
savings accounts because they want to 
save money. Obviously, any other 
bank could just as easily meet this 
requirement. Thirdly, motivation re- 
search work should be done on a sound 
statistical basis and among a true cross- 
section of the bank’s customers and 
prospects. 

Finally, information on motivations 
should be presented in such form as 
to facilitate a determination of the rel- 
ative weight and importance of the 
various motives involved. It is not 
enough to know that some people are 
motivated by location, others by bank 
services, and others by reputation. 
We must know how many are influ- 
enced by a given factor before we can 
determine what action should be 
taken. 
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ALBERT J. WOOD 


The analysis of people’s motivations 
is a rather difficult task. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that we 
cannot elicit true motivations merely 
by going to the public and asking the 
direct question ‘““Why?”’ The average 
person cannot express his reason con- 
cretely. Similarly, few people can ac- 
curately trace the sources of their own 
motivations. The average _ person, 
moreover, is unable to ascribe the prop- 
er weight to the factors that influence 
his decisions. 


Questions Produce Reasons 


For example, if a loan prospect were 
asked, ‘‘How did you happen to come 
to this bank?” he might offer any of 
the following replies: “I saw your 
ads,” “I was passing by,” “A friend 
recommended me,” “I have an ac- 
count here,” ‘‘I needed money,” or 
“You seem like a good bank.’’ Ob- 
viously, some of these statements are 
not particularly useful to the banker. 
Others are of interest but they are too 
general to furnish a basis for decisions. 
Equally obvious is the fact that very 
few people will say ‘“‘I came to this 
bank because I was turned down at 
another one.”’ In other words, we have 
obtained answers which include vague 
generalities, along with some mean- 
ingless and some useful information, 
but we have not obtained all the an- 
swers we need. 


Actually, there are many factors 
which influence people to come to a 
given bank. They may stem from 
the bank’s advertising, or from the 
individual’s past experiences or that 
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Come on over- 
the outlook is fine 


Opportunities in our Intermountain 
West are limitless. And, as 


- always, Continental Bank is ready to 


serve you in any capacity. 


The Continental Bank ” 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 






CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









ASTER FORM HANDLING —A 
smooth, one-hand operation whisks each 
orm from tray to carriage, positions it 
o last line of posting, so that it is 

recisely aligned for next operation. 


ae 


ASTER INDEXING — The Sensi- 
matic’s keyboard is engineered for 
faster, more positive indexing with 
proper slope and height, finger-tip key 
fit, and instant, uniform key depression. 


FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION 
—Exclusive construction assigns a 
@single major function to each motor 
bar. Operator decisions are reduced; 
posting is simplified and speeded. 


5 8 


we 9“ SES wi ss s pase 


SFASTER, AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE 
MOVEMENTS — Carriage opens auto- 
matically, closes when first amount is 
listed, completes posting automatically 
... while operator locates new accounts. 
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BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 
BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Trrttiil 


No wonder operators and bank management alike 
prefer the Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine! 


No other bank bookkeeping machine 
can be mastered so simply, or scoots 
through even the most complex jobs 
so fast. Or gives such an error-proof 
and versatile performance. Operators 
find it frees them almost completely 
from details, from fatigue. 

And just look at these other Sensimatic 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine features, 
blueprinted especially for perfection- 
ists who want to save even more time 
and money: automatic check count; 


NAME 


For complete information on the Burroughs Sensimatic Bank 
Bookkeeping Machine that does more work in less time with 
greater ease than any other, send for this free booklet today 
(no obligation, of course). 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


automatic register totaling; date lock; 
list-posting tape; activity counter. 

Fact is, whether your bank is large or 
small, the Burroughs Sensimatic has 
what you have always wanted and 
needed in a bank bookkeeping machine. 
Let us prove it! 


WHEREVER THERE’S 


BANKING THERE'S 
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of his‘friends or relatives. He may 
have been influenced by the location 
of a’ bank, by the appearance of its 
building, by the courtesy of its per- 
sonnel, by the figures in its financial 
statements, by its name, or by any 
number of other factors—and yet, it 
would be an unusual individual who 
could correctly state his reasons in the 
order of their importance. 


In order to elicit a true pattern of 
consumer motives, separate specific 
questions must be asked about each 
possible motivating factor. 


The important principle in motiva- 
tion analysis is to relieve the respon- 
dent of the necessity for analyzing his 
own motivations. This is done by a 
series of objective questions, bearing 
respectively on the different possible 
influencing factors such as reputation, 
prestige, employees, advisory service, 
speed of service, location, size, loan 
policies, interest rates, and service 
charges. In this way, the individual 
does not have to think of all of the 
things which may have influenced him 
but can respond instead to individual 
questions without risk of failure to 
mention some factor that may have 
been important. His responses are 
then correlated by statistical methods 
to determine which influences played 
the more important roles in the selec- 
tion of his bank. These procedures 
are somewhat parallel to the methods 
used in medical experimentation for 
testing the cure-rate of drugs, as in 
the recent polio vaccine tests. 


A few case histories will serve to il- 
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City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


Check us first 


for balanced benefits 


It doesn’t matter how large or small your 
account, City National is equipped with 
the services and personnel to assist you 
promptly and efficiently. Call on us, our 
facilities and experience are at your im- 


General reputation 
Friendliness of tellers 
Liberal loan policies 
Rapid teller service 
Accessibility from work 
Interest in small accounts 
Good parking facilities 
Accessibility from home 


lustrate some of the points mentioned 
in the foregoing. ‘ 


Recently, a bank in a medium size 
midwestern town requested a motiva- 
tional study of its trading area. 
Among other things, its officials were 
interested in learning whether their 
lack of branch offices was a serious de- 
terrent in their efforts to attract more 
customers. 


In this particular example, the pub- 
lic was asked a series of questions con- 
cerning their attitudes towards the 
different banks in the community on 
some fifteen important characteristics, 
including convenience of location, 
friendliness of tellers, service, repu- 
tion, loan policies, and parking facili- 
ties. These questions were applied to 
a cross-section of the adult population 
of the trading area. Their responses 
were then correlated statistically to 
determine the relative importance to 
them of each of the various character- 
istics. This analysis was carried out 
for the client bank and for each of its 
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Client Competitor Competitor 
Bank A B 


% % % 


53 36 24 
43 31 34 
31 24 28 
24 26 32 
21 32 29 
17 28 24 
12 25 21 
10 43 26 


major competitors so that comparisons 
could be made between:them. The 
work was carried out in a completely 
objective fashion and neither the in- 
terviewers nor the people questioned 
knew the identity of the survey spon- 
sor. 

An abbreviated table of the findings 
is presented above. It shows that the 
motivational profile for each bank 
differed and that the various competi- 
tive banks exhibited a different pat- 
tern of strong and weak characteris- 
ties. 

The profile made for the client bank 
thus indicated that its overall reputa- 
tion together with the friendliness of 
its tellers and its favorable loan poli- 
cies contributed most toward attract- 
ing people to it. The bank was 
competitively weak, however, in point 
of location and parking facilities; a 
clear indication that the lack of branch 
offices was, in truth, a serious deter- 
rent to its future growth in the com- 
munity. 


Felt Bank Wasn’t Interested 

Another example is drawn from the 
files of a West Coast bank. Conven- 
tional research revealed that while 
this bank was competitively strong on 
checking accounts, its position with 
reference to savings accounts was 
much less favorable. Motivational a- 
nalysis showed that there was actually 
a great untapped potential for savings 
accounts among the bank’s own check- 
ing account customers. In contrast to 
ratios of 50 per cent or more for the 
competitors, only about one-third of 
this bank’s checking account custo- 
mers also had savings accounts, and 
the reason was clear. Being well 
known for its service to industry, the 
bank’s customers did not feel that it 
was interested in small savings ac- 
counts and many who ventured to 
open a savings account suffered some 


embarrassment in the process. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Another 
Acknowledgement 
of Leadership 


as 


New Building: The Firestone Bank, Akron, Ohio 
Designers, Architects and General Contractors: 


Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 
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Features 
DIEBOLD-BASIC VAULT DOOR 


Glistening walls of aluminum and stained glass supported by massive inverted 
concrete trusses rising from a black granite “Pedestal” all serve to identify this 
new building of the Firestone Bank. It is already considered one of the nation’s 
most modern and completely functional banking structures. 


Because of its operational advantages and design compatibility with modern 


v4 ® architectural motifs, Diebold banking equipment was specified throughout. 
ie QO Again Diebold’s leadership has been acknowledged ... by the selection of a 


Diebold-Basic vault door to protect the safe deposit vault. A second Diebold door 
guards the cash vault. Both vaults are equipped with Diebold-McClintock vault 
925 Mulberry Rd., S. E. » Canton 2, Ohio ventilators. Three book and storage vault doors are used. Two after-hour deposi- 
tories will receive bag and envelope deposits. Banking quarters are further safe-guard- 
ed by highly sensitized Diebold McClintock burglary and holdup alarm systems. 


For banking equipment of acknowledged leadership . . . write or call Diebold today. 


S © OR PP OR ATES 


Manufacturers of the world’s finest banking equipment. 
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Business houses of Lawrence, 
Kansas, have united with their 
High School in providing for all 
seniors seeking office and sec- 
retarial training a means of 
getting it on the job. Related 
here is the story of The Law- 
rence National Bank’s partici- 
pation in the program. 


MAJOR preoccupation of those who 
deal in statistics bearing on 
population trends is the fact 


that the relative number of those con-- 


stituting the nation’s work force has 
been growing steadily smaller, and 
will continue to do so for some time 
to come. It is to be doubted that this 
trend is anywhere more noticeable 
than in banking. For, as the problem 
of obtaining adequate and efficient 
help has become more difficult, the 
work loads of the banks of the coun- 
try have multiplied, and there is 
presently no appreciable amount of 
relief in sight. Especially is this true 
of the country bank. 

As matters stood some five years 
ago, the management of the Lawrence 
National Bank, in common with that 
of banks in general, had been contend- 
ing with this problem for many years, 
and had sought as one means of meet- 
ing it to employ every item of modern 
equipment that could be relied upon 
to do something toward relieving the 
situation. Much was achieved in that 
direction, but not enough; and the 
problem, for the most part, remained. 


When, therefore, Riley Burcham, 
executive vice president of the Law- 
rence National, was approached by 
W. D. Wolfe, Superintendent of 
Schools and Max Stalcup of the Law- 
rence High School’s Secretarial-Office 
Training Department, with what ap- 
peared to be a feasible answer to the 
problem, they found him in a recep- 
tive frame of mind. They were seek- 
ing his co-operation, along with that 
of several other Lawrence business- 
men, in the establishment of an on- 
the-job training program that would 
be fully integrated with the school’s 
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This Program Provides 


High School Training for the Job 





own secretarial and office training 
courses. Needless to say, the co-opera- 
tion sought was promptly forthcoming. 


Then, as now, tenth grade students 
who planned to become office employ- 
ees were enrolled in courses in short- 
hand and typewriting. During the two 
years that followed, they took the sec- 
retarial training course, which included 
as much actual work with the various 
items of office equipment as the school 
was able to provide. But it had be- 
come increasingly apparent from one 
year to the next that the training thus 
provided was falling far short of really 
preparing the students for office work. 


It was proposed to meet this de- 
ficiency by so arranging the student’s 
senior year schedule as to provide 
class training in the morning and on- 
the-job training in the afternoon, with 
the student actually entering the em- 
ploy of the bank or other business in- 
volved. A special effort would be made 
to adapt the student’s classroom 
training to the needs of the job in every 
case, with the school’s co-ordinator- 
instructor, Mr. Staleup, correlating 
the two. The plan received wide sup- 










port and there is every present indi- 
cation that it has become a permanent 
part of the school’s secretarial and 
office training program. 


General supervision of the bank’s 
participation in the program was 
turned over to John R. Peters, Cash- 
ier. He, in collaboration with Mr. 
Staleup, saw to it that basic skills 
were carefully matched with job re- 
quirements, and every possible effort 
was made to the end that there might 
be the highest possible degree of ad- 
justment. Both men have made a 
special effort to nip in the bud any 
tendencies toward discouragement and 
failure, and to maintain the interest 
of the student at the highest possible 
level. The result is that what was 
begun as an adjunct of the school’s 
training courses has become a very 
satisfactory method of personnel ac- 
quisition and training. 


Because the students’ own needs 
and interests, particularly as they per- 
tain to the work in which they are em- 
ployed, determine in large measure 
the subjects to which their time in 
class is devoted, they achieve a de- 





Student-trainee Norma Jean Kermoade, shown here with Cashier John 
P. Peters, offers distinct promise of becoming a key employee. 
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gree of productivity in terms of con- 
crete class-room results that it would 
be impossible to achieve in any other 
way. Bank-employed students, for ex- 
ample, are taught the use of the 
machines, and the aspects of corres- 
pondence, human relations, etc., that 
are most closely related to bank work. 

It has been found, moreover, that 
students at this stage of their develop- 
ment have had little or no opportunity 
to form work habits that do not har- 
monize with the needs of the jobs in 
which they find themselves. They are 
taught, first of all, that all of the in- 
formation that comes to them in the 
course of a day’s work in a bank is 
highly confidential, and that those who 
learn this lesson well have acquired a 
personality trait that is indispensable 
to success in any banking career. 
Instruction throughout the period of 
on-the-job training is very largely on 
an individual basis, and is closely 
geared to the needs of the student as 
they relate to the various aspects of 
the job in question. 

Employment, in most cases, con- 
tinues throughout the school vacation 
period. The experience thus gained by 
the student as a full-fledged employee 
on a full-time basis rounds out the 
period of training as nothing else 
could; and these few months provide 
additional time in which both the 
student and the bank can decide what 
they want to do about making the re- 
lationship a permanent one. 


While a preponderance of the High 
School graduates who have had this 
year of on-the-job training choose to 
remain on the job as permanent em- 
ployees, the experience they have ob- 
tained has proved invaluable in what- 
ever other field they might have cho- 
sen to enter. They have learned to 
work with others; they have learned 
to assume responsibility and have 
gained a degree of self-confidence that 
no amount of classroom training could 
have given them. 

Having been, for a time, an integral 
part of the business community, these 
students have gained a far better 
knowledge and appreciation of our 
system of free enterprise than could 
ever be gotten out of a textbook. The 
acquaintanceships and _frienaships 
formed have served as a further point 
of contact with the business world and 
have given them an improved under- 
standing of what makes it tick. 


The program, moreover, has served 
to establish a much closer relationship 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Bill Davis (one of our vice presidents) is in Chicago. 
Maybe he’s calling on a member of The First Pennsyl- 
vania’s correspondent family—or on one of our own 
customers. To both, he’s a source of up-to-the-minute 
data on all things Philadelphian— business trends, buying 
habits, real estate. 

And both correspondents and industrial customers 
rely on one of The First Pennsylvania’s best-known serv- 
ices: our clearances go by air mail direct to our own cor- 
respondents. No service is faster. 

Our correspondents enjoy many other advantages. 
Bill Davis or any of our officers will be glad to tell you 
about them. Or write, call or visit our Main Office, 
15th and Chestnut Streets. 


The First Pennsylvania 
BANKING AND TRUST COMPANY 


Banking since 1782 
27 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Reserve System * Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
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The measure of your success with the new 
Post-To-Check System depends greatly 
upon fast, trouble-free microfilming. 


2. Front, eye-level stacking of photographed doc-. 
uments ends reaching and stooping. All controls 
are at operator’s fingertips. 


3. Speed .. . more than you'll ever need! Four 
hundred checks, for example, can be fed in one 
minute. 


And you can make no wiser choice today than 
the new Recordak Reliant. 

This sensational low-cost microfilmer intro- 5 Be Ai s : 
4, Automatic cancelling in the microfilming run 


duces many conveniences to smooth your work ie ‘ 
eliminates a separate operation. 


flow and cut your operating expense. For ex- 
ample— The Reliant also gives you the lowest per- 
picture cost—lets you photograph at 40-to-1 
reduction—get pictures of 62 checks and 10 
statements for just 1¢. Many additional features 
—each reflecting the know-how acquired by 
Recordak and Kodak in 29 years of microfilm- 
ing research and development. 


1, A new high-precision automatic feeder all but 
ends possibility of missed pictures . . . lets even 
inexperienced clerks feed checks and statements 
by the handful. Documents which are fed crook- 
edly are automatically straightened out, and 


photographed without creasing or tearing. 





with Recordak Reliant 


How you can save $1 per account each year with 
Post-To-Check and a Recordak Reliant 





@ One posting clerk can easily 
handle 3000-3500 accounts,each 
averaging about 10 items per 
month. 

@ Fewer and less expensive book- 
keeping machines are required. 
@ Far less floor space is needed. 
A room 25 x 40 ft. is adequate 
for 16,000 accounts. 

@ Separate signature-checking 
and check-liling operations are 
eliminated. Both are done at 
time of posting. 

@ Peak billing periods and costly 
overtime are eliminated. 








@ Posting errors are reduced as 
much as 80%. 

@ Customer inquiries are re- 
duced about 50% by mailing 
statements monthly instead of 
quarterly.Good will is increased. 


e Audit control is sounder. 
And you get a complete audit 
every month. Trial balances are 
eliminated. 

e@ Funds cannot be transferred 
from one cycle to another, 
which discourages internal em- 
bezzlement. 


@ Stationery costs are cut sub- 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


stantially. Even mailing charges 
are reduced, impossible as it 
sounds. 

e Film records save up to 99% 
of space formerly re- 
quired for carbon ledg- 
ers and deposit slips. . 





@ Reference is faster—the 
complete monthly record ofeach 
account is filed in one location 
on the film... can’t be altered 
without detection. 


e@ Fraudulent claims are dis- 
proved by your photographi- 
cally accurate film records. 










































































































New, free 
booklet gives 
you complete 
facts on Post- 
To-Check System * 
and the low-cost 
Recordak 
Reliant. 
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444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send your free illustrated folder describing Recordak Post-To-Check System 
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between the business community and 
the schools than has ever before ex- 
isted, and to give each an apprecia- 
tion of the problems with which the 
other must contend. It has also served 
to stimulate the interest of many stu- 
dents who would otherwise have left 
school without graduating. 

School authorities are agreed that 
from the standpoint of its educational 
value alone, the on-the-job training is 
distinctly worth while to the student 
who is thus enabled to gain a helpful 
and enduring first-hand knowledge of 
banking and related subjects. They 
hold that the student who has had 
this training will make a better bank 
customer and will be the more useful 
in any other line of endeavor for hav- 
ing had it. 

Not the least of the benefits derived 
from participation in the program, ac- 
cording to Mr. Burcham and Mr. Pe- 
ters, lies in the fact that it has given 
rise to what might be called a reserve 
supply of part-time employees who 
are known to be able and conscien- 
tious. These might be found either 
among graduates who are available 
for occasional part-time employment, 






PAT. 2,709,613 


or among the students themseives. 
The High School co-ordinator is so 
well informed regarding the avail- 
ability and qualifications of both 
groups that he is ordinarily able to 
fill a vacancy on very short notice. 
Since Lawrence does not have a busi- 
ness college, this service has been 
found by all participating firms to be 
very valuable. The bank has found, 
moreover, that the rate of employee 
turnover has been substantially re- 
duced since this program was installed. 


Parents wholeheartedly endorse the 
program. They say that the leisure 
time of the student-employee presents 
no problem; and one gathers that’ the 
job itself gives rise to a brand new 
array of wholesome interests and in- 
jects into the thinking of the student 
that element of direction and purpose 
that makes life truly worth | while. 
Parents of student-employees, of 
course, are happy in the realization 
that, in the very act of learning how 
to earn a livelihood, they are doing 
more toward achieving a high degree 
of self-reliance, independence and se- 
‘curity, than any amount of parental 
assistance could ever accomplish. 


PROTECTION 





Federal Reserve Banks, U. S. 
Mints, State Dept., Treasury 
Dept., and most of U. S. Banks 
use Brooks seals. Is there a 
better endorsement? 


BROOKS |anow SECURITY CAP 
RED CAP... seals, withan EXTRA feature--- 


Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection—and there is no better 


protection than Brooks Security Cap RED CAP H Type seal. 


The lead extension 


against the RED CAP makes it a more secure seal, allows cutting space to remove 
seal from bag. The patented “H” shape requires less pressure to seal—means less 


operator fatiguel 


Easily and quickly sealed with Brooks’ SHUR-KRIMP or any 


standard sealing tool. And only Brooks RED CAP secures the cord against slippage. 
Why not see for yourself—samples gladly submitted on request. 



















Bank Stock Analyst Views . . . 


(Continued from page 27) 


mands from bonds and not force the 
call of loans during recessions the rec- 
ord shows the net loss on loans will be 
rather small. Of course there will al- 
ways be a few banks that will suffer 
heavy loan losses because of dishonest 
or just plain careless management. 
But can the capital ratios for the 
whole banking industry be raised to 
a level needed for just a few isolated 
cases? This would seem to be where 
F.D.I.C. fills the gap. And, of course, 
there is the Bad Debt Reserve which 
does not figure in our computation of 
total capital funds. 


To us, the liquidity of the asset 
account and the potential velocity in 
the deposit account are the main de- 
terminants of the amount of capital 
needed. 


Using the capital to deposit ratio 
of 10 per cent and the risk asset ratio 
test I can still visualize a bank with 
substantially all its assets in long 
U.S. Governments finding itself in a 
difficult capital position. 


Expenses for banks and all other 
business concerns have risen steadily 
over the past few years. 


The following operating ratios re- 
flect what has happened to bank ex- 
penses: In 1950 the 22 banks in the 
R. L. Day Index carried through 
27.7% of gross to net operating in- 
come. In 1951, 25.2%; 1952, 24.4%; 
1958, 24.2%; 1954, 24.7%. 


The rise in costs as well as the 
rigidity in costs makes it imperative 
that one study potential changes in 
income. Since loans are the main de- 
terminant of bank earnings fluctua- 
tions in the loan account will show up 
immediately in net income. This is es- 
pecially true now that loan rates have 
risen. Short term loan rates, annual 
average 19 cities: 1946, 2.1%; 1947, 
2.1%; 1948, 2.5%; 1949, 2.7%; 1950, 
2.7%; 1951, 3.1%; 1952, 3.5%; 1953, 
3.7%; 1954, 3.6%; and through Sep- 
tember 1955, 3.77%. 


The velocity of change in loans as 
between different banks is astounding. 
The importance of a change in loan 
totals is directly related to the per 
cent of gross income contributed by 
interest from loans. For example: A 
bank which gets 50% of its gross from 
loans will be hurt more by a 20 per 
cent drop in loans than will a bank 
where loans only produce 25 per cent 
of gross. 
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and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 










Balance sheet of 
THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 

ADMITTED ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . . . $ 77,637.142.13 
RIN MM Soe as ks Cc i Se eg os eg 95,075,024.26 
Preferred and Common Stocks . . . .  219,808,155.25 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 32,579,563.90 
Investment in The Home Indemnity 

I Pose aca ee Feel a 22.550,779.00 
MRNNINR Sh e  Seh ce 6) en es aa 7,042,990.73 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, 

less than 90 days due . . . .... 22.943,969.87 
Other Admitted Assets ....... 5.500.063.26 


Total Admitted Assets . $483.137.688.40 


Balance sheet of 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds . . . $ 22.888.457.99 
SN NG G8 Once cs a: KN as 20,960,652.10 
Preferred and Common Stocks . . . . 12,669,197.25 


Cash in Office, Banks and 
Trust Companies. . . 

















SEs IPO 











SEE ERASE EL 





Se) ee ees 1.943,795.59 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, 

less than 90 days due . . . .... 4.995,297.14 
Other Admitted Assets . ...... 1.139.558.43 


Total Admitted Assets . . . . . $ 64.596.958.50 















































LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . $181.118.526.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . . $ 18.670,374.00 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . . 36.490.541.96 Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . . 22,127.368.00 
AMROETAPOMP eis) a iss ok eee 7.400,000.00 I ge ao ete, ae 804,000.00 
Reserves for Reinsurance . . . .. . 2,153.366.39 ietiakd. as 135.636.00 
Dividends Declared . . . . . 2. . — 2.000,000.00 aegee: vier 2a — gg a eagle oss nae 
Other Liabilities. . 2... 0. . 5. 4,123.304.12 Other Liabilities. . . 2 2... s - 301,510.47 











Total Liabilities. . . . « . - $ 42.038.888.47 
RNS Sc aah SP ae es we ae 1,500,000.00 
Surplus orth ain a tay Coal tee gman 21,058.070.03 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders . $ 22.558.070.03 


Total . 2 1 1 1 6 ew 2 oe se 8 64,596,958.50 


Total Liabilities. . . . . . . . $233,285,738.47 
AEE os borage hee ae eR eS 20,000.000.00 
Surplus 229.851.949.93 


Surplus as Regards Polieyholders . $249.851,949.93 
Total . 2... «6 e+ + + =6($483,137,688.40 











NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,788,372.30 amortized value and cash $86,100.00 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All 
securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $1,095,000.00 amortized value in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 




















Haroip V. Smitu, Chairman of the Board KENNETH E. Biack, President 


DIRECTORS OF THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lewis L. CLarke Cuartes A. Loucnin Henry C. Brunie Tuomas J. Ross 
Banker Vice President & President, Senior Partner, Lronarp PETERSON 


















General Counsel Empire Trust Co. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross Vice President 
Harotp V. Smitx 

Chairman of the Board Ivan Escotr 

Montclair, N. J. Harein K. Park Henry C. Von ELM Herbert A. Payne 
Frevertck B. ADAMS PE Chairman of the Board, Honorary Chairman Vice President & Secretary 

New York City ercy C. Maperra, Jr. The First National of the Board, _ 
Chairman of Bank of Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Rosert W. Dow tne Executive Committee, Columbus, Georgia J. Eowarp Meyer 


Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. President, 


Cord Meyer Development 


President, 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 
City Investing Co. 






. . President, 
sar oo a Davis Sovist 6 uur Siuinod duane Mites Co. Company 
Grorce GuNnp Atlantic Peer Eine Shearman & Sterling 
President, Railroad Co. & Wright Lov R. Cranpaut Arruur C. Basson 
The Cleveland Trust Co. " ae a Vice President 
President ’ 
Warren S. Jonnson George A. Dither Co, Babson’s Reports, Ine. 
Harovp H. Herm Director, Leroy A. Linco_n 
Chairman of the Board, Wachovia Bank & Chairman of the Board, ‘ ‘ 
Chemical Corn Exchange Trust Company Metropolitan Life Kennetu E, Biack Rosert G. GorLet 
Bank Wilmington, N.C. Insurance Company President Real Estate 
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Offering a Valuable Asset 


in Corporate Financing 


of timing, ad 


A heen sense 
of underwrt 


placemen's 


tings 
pricing 
and private 


developed through | 
a mature experrence wm 


trading m securvtees. 


Corporations and financial institutions are invited 


to avail themselves of our services. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


BosToNn PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS West PALM BEACH 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 





Yields initially available on new corporate funded debt issues have been 
moving lower in response to signs of a slight easing in the tight money situation. 

In the public utility sector, the top quality $10 million Dallas Power & Light 
bonds, for example, were offered near mid-month to yield 3.09 per cent. Late last 
fall, in contrast, a like rated issue of Baltimore Gas & Electric bonds was brought 
out at a 3.21 yield basis. 

Similarly, the 2A rated $10 million Texas Electric Service firsts, which came 
to market on the last day of the month, were priced to return 3.15 per cent, 20 
basis points less than a comparable offering of Delaware Power & Light obligations 
in mid-December, when the market was at a two-year low. 

Also brought out last month were two single-A rated issues, consisting of $10 
million Central Power & Light bonds and $7 million Kansas Gas & Electric bonds. 
Bankers priced the former to yield 3.2 per cent, the latter to yield 3.25 per cent. 
A few months ago, initial returns on similar issues ranged up to 3.50 per cent. 


In the railroad equipment trust sector, the story has been much the same. 
Illinois Central's $9.9 million certificates, for example, were offered near 
month’s end to yield from 2.75 to 3.00 per cent. In mid-December, in contrast, an 
earlier IC issue was sold on a 3.05 to 3.30 yield basis. 

Similarly, Seaboard Air Line's $6.5 million equips were offered on Feb. 29 to 
yield from 2.70 to 3.05 per cent. In December, a like rated issue of Southern 
Pacific certificates was distributed on a 3.10 to 3.30 yield basis. 


Tending to minimize the importance of the primary market’s recovery from its 
late-1955 lows were the just so-so receptions accorded most of last month’s funded 
debt emissions. 

It should be noted, however, that many institutional investors were sticking 
close to the sidelines pending Ike's second—term announcement. 

Also acting as a damper on the enthusiasm of investors was the fact that the 
volume of corporate financing is due to pick up sharply over the next few months. 


Among the utility bonds slated for March marketing are $14 million of Alabama 
Power, $10 million of Narragansett Electric, $25 million of Pacific Gas & Electric 
and $12 million of Georgia Power. Also on tap are $7.6 million Pennsylvania 
Railroad equips. 

Largest equity flotation on this month’s calendar is the 1.6 million share 
Bank of America rights offering (see page 9). 


Already tentatively scheduled for distribution in April or May are $12 
million bonds of Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric, $15 million of Florida Power & 
Light, $20 million of Duquesne Light, $16.5 million of Portland Gas & Coke, $55 
million of New York Telephone, $40 million debentures of Columbia Gas System and 
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$30 million bonds of Duke Power. 


Here’s how the stock market has performed during each of the last four 
Presidential election years: 

1940: Franklin Roosevelt over Wendell Willkie. SEC’s composite index of 
weekly closing prices of Big Board common stocks opened the year at 104.5, closed 
on Nov. 2 at 94.5, closed the year at 90.9. 

1944: FDR over Tom Dewey. The market opened the year at 100.8, closed on 
Nov. 4 at 111.8, closed the year at 115.1. 

1948: Harry Truman over Dewey. Stocks opened the year at 132.9, closed on 
Oct. 30 at 137.7, closed the year at 127.2. 

1952: Dwight Eisenhower over Adlai Stevenson. The market opened the year at 
192.4, closed on Nov. 1 at 191.4, closed the year at 207.0. 


+*444e4eeeHe****NEW CORPORATE SECURITIES OFFERED FOR CASH IN THE U. S. *########eHHHH# 


Type of Issuer & Type of Security SEC (in millions) 1955 1954 1953 
TOTAL CORPORATE $ 9,516 $8 , 898 


7,488 7,083 
816 489 
1,213 1,326 
2,268 2,254 
1,877 2,004 
228 81 
164 169 
539 2355 
347 130 
14 6 
178 100 
3,713 3,029 
2,863 1,940 
455 349 
396 T4l 
A479 302 

A479 

0 

-0 


Financial and real estate (excl. investment companies)... 
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What a look over the teller’s shoulder 
shows about the Mosler Picture Window 


1. Even customers approaching the Mosler Picture 
Window for the first time seem entirely at ease. There’s 
something more personal, more inviting about its mod- 
ern, open look. Teller and customer are able to see, and 
talk with each other so naturally that neither is conscious 


2. Note that all (not just part) of the counter 
space inside is usable for change machines 
and other equipment. No space-wasting 
cutaway in the Mosler counter ... no 
*‘angled-in” counters that also steal needed 
work area. Notice—there are two big cash 
drawers below for coins, bills, storage. 


Why not find out all the other reasons why 
the Mosler Picture Window is America’s finest 
and most practical equipment for drive-in 
banking? Mail coupon for brochure, today! 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 


ee 


3. The new two-way communications system 
is the next thing to note. It makes easy, 
normal-tone conversations possible, while 
teller’s hands are free at all times, and vision 
is unobstructed. Microphone and speakers 
are above eye-level. Acoustics in window 
are without equal in drive-in equipment. 


NAME 


Compan 


Since 1848 — 


Mosler ADDRES_ 


built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 


bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT, BM-3 
320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


Please send me your new full color brochure outlining all the features of 
Mosler Picture Windows For Drive-In Banking, as soon as possible. 


of the clear-vue bullet-proof glass between them. Note 
that lid of the deposit unit is of the same clear-vue 
material. This keeps checks and money involved in the 
transaction in view of customer as well as teller at all 
times, yet protected from wind and other hazards. 


4. And notice how the touch of a single button 
by the teller slides the ingenious Mosler de- 
posit unit out... opens the lid . . . and allows 
the customer to reach directly into it (without 
arm or wrist contortions, or fear of sudden 
closure). This is the most easily accessible 
unit of its kind. Safest. Most wind-resistant. 
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prove 


AMERICAN MATS 


are better! 


. . which accounts for the 
imposing customer list of 
America’s largest manufactu- 
rers and distributors special- 
izing in floor matting for a 
quarter of a century. 


Offering the most complete 
matting service in the United 
States, a trained staff of en- 
gineers will cooperate in solv- 
ing your problems. Write for 
free catalog, “A Mat for 
Every Purpose.” 


AMERICAN MAT 
CORPORATION 


‘The Oldest Name in Floor Matting” 


2123 ADAMS STREET TOLEDO 2, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Originators of many leading types of 
floor matting including 
COLORED RUBBER LINK MATTING 
SPONGE RUBBER RUNNERS 
WOOD LINK MATTING 
CORDED RUBBER FLOOR TILE 
GREASE RESISTANT MATTING 
COLORED RUBBER RUNNERS AND MATS 
CORDED RUBBER LINK MATTING 
VINYL LINK MATTING 


In Canada: 
AMERICAN MAT CORP., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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amounts available for 
| Only the net increase comes to*the 
| capital market. 


| Outlook for Savings 


(Continued from page 18) 
$1.8 billion to the market in 1954. 


| Although figures are not yet avail- 
| able, they did considerably better than 
| this in 1955. And with the coming 
| wage increases and a continuation of 


high-level employment, they may sup- 
ply as much as $2.5 billion this year. 


| To this must be added more than $1 
| billion which will accumulate in state 
| and local pension funds and will have 
| to be invested. 


Employers paid into pension and 


| welfare funds an estimated $5.6 bil- 
| lion in 1955, as against $5.1 billion in 
| 1954: These payments will be as large, 


if not larger, in 1956 than they were 


| last year. The amounts paid in, how- 


ever, should not be confused with the 
investment. 


Boom Slows Savings 


The pressure of the boom on volun- 


| tary savings is quite apparent in the 


slackening growth of savings and time 
deposits in savings: banks and com- 


| mercial banks. Although such deposits 
increased $5.2 billion in 1954, they ap- 


parently increased only some $3.4 


| billion in 1955. As this downward trend 


should stop in 1956, an estimate of a 


| $3 billion increase in such deposits 
| would seem a conservative one. 


As for the savings and loan asso- 
ciations, they had such a great growth 
in 1955 that it will be difficult for 
them to beat that record. Their esti- 
mate of an assets increase of $6.1 bil- 
lion in 1955 will probably be a safe 
bet on their increase in cash funds 
this year. Of course, if there are as 


| many housing starts as the latest es- 


timate from Washington claims there 
will be, namely, 1.3 million units, the 
savings and loan associations increase 


| could be greater than $6.1 billion. 


Corporate saving has become an ex- 
ceedingly importafit source of saving 
in recent years. Retained earnings 


-have always been an important source 


of capital funds for American cor- 


| porations, but depreciation charges 
_ have now assumed greater importance 


than withheld earnings as a source of 
corporate capital. 

While it is true that depreciation, 
correctly calculated, does not consti- 
tute saving, the rapid tax write-offs 


| permitted on more than $30 billion of 
defense-related construction. are re- 


sulting in a considerable excess of such 


charges over the actual amount of de- 
preciation accruing, and that excess 
is plainly an accrued saving. In any 
event, all depreciation charges supply 
funds for investment in capital assets 
or in securities. 


Depreciation and amortization 
charges in 1955 are estimated as being 
in excess of $14.5 billion, which is $2 
billion greater than in 1954, and $7 
billion more than or nearly double the 
amount of 1950. 


Retained earnings in 1955 are esti- 
mated at $10.4 billion as compared 
with $6.9 billion in 1954. With cor- 
porate profits at record-breaking lev- 
els, placed at $44.6 billion before tax- 
es, and $22.3 billion after taxes, as 
compared with $34 billion and $17 
billion in 1954, the large amounts 
available from this source are obvious. 


Although. the trend in the amount 
of funds thus accumulated has been 
so sharply upward in recent years as 
to cause the amount derived from in- 
ternal sources to exceed that supplied 
from the outside, it is doubtful that it 
will be as great this year as last. It 
will still be very large, but reduced 
corporate profits will quite probably 
cause a curtailment of depreciation 
charges. 


The greatest boom of all time, con- 
sumer spending and debt expansion on 
an unprecedented scale, and a re- 
strictive credit policy have adversely 
affected both the rate and the volume 
of saving. 


While saving is shifting from the 
direct, voluntary type of the past to 
forms which are contractual or nega- 
tive in type, the over-all total is in- 
creasing. As a result, there is no rea- 
son to suppose. that~the shortage of 
1955 is other than temporary. The sig- 
nificance of this with respect to future 
interest rates is obvious. 
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McPherson State Bank tried canceling checks by face 
stamping with an attachment on a microfilming ma- 
chine. Because all checks microfilmed were not always 
stamped and because the cancellations on many that 


were stamped were not legible, they now use a Cummins 
Check Canceler. 


The Cummins 300 will never destroy the record value 
of a check — no important information is ever obliter- 
ated. No skips are possible; no partial impressions can 
occur. Cancellations are always complete, always uni- 
formly legible. Depositors’ audits are simplified by 
readability of dates on canceled checks. And yet, per- 
foration is the fastest and least expensive method. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“Our depositors 
are entitled to maximum 


thats why we perforate 
their checks” 
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reports William McPherson IV, Vice President 
McPherson State Bank, Howell, Michigan 


When checks are securely canceled by perforation as 
soon as each bookkeeper has balanced, all danger of 
theft and re-use is eliminated. But the Bank only holds 
the checks for a limited time. The Depositor is going to 
hold his canceled checks for months. During all that 
time, inadequately canceled checks are an open invita- 
tion to frauds within the depositor’s organization — 
frauds that are often never discovered. Adequately can- 
celed checks provide a basic customer service far beyond 
the security provided before the bank returns the checks 
to the customer. 






IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


Cumimin 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue — Chicago 40, Illinois 
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me a chance for 
independence””. a 


Carl Mann, Berlin, New Jersey, poultryman, has increased his business from 


one to three farms with the help of his bank and the Purina Program. 


is bank financing I’ve been able to get from 
the Atco National Bank has enabled me to grow 
and become an independent businessman.” 

Mr. Mann, who has been a Purina feeder since 
1943, started out in business on one farm with a 
capacity of 5,000 birds. At that time he and his 
wife did all the work themselves. Today, the 


Manns have three farms with a total capacity 
of 40,000 pullets. 


On each of these three farms Mr. Mann uses 
automatic feeders, waterers, and gas brooders. 
In fact, Mr. Mann follows the complete Purina 


Program as outlined by his Purina Dealer, 
Harry McElhone. 


Mr. Mann’s business growth has influenced his~ 


whole family’s personal life. Rooms and porches 
have been added to the Mann home. The eldest 
daughter has been given a college education. 
This, according to Mr. Mann, he owes to the 
interest and cooperation of his banker, Purina 
Dealer, and the Purina Program. 

For additional information, visit with our Purina 
Salesman serving your area, or write Ralston Purina 


Company, 1600 Checkerboard Sq., St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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Richard C. Ewan, Cashier 
Atco National Bank 
Atco, N. J. 


“We've been lending money to Purina 
feeders for 30 years, and we've never lost a 
penny. Actually, this kind of financing is 
the best business we have. The Purina man- 
agement service from the local Purina dis- 
trict salesman and the Purina Dealer is an 
important factor in financing feeders—and 
we're sold on it. 


“The poultryman in this area depends on 
us for his financing. We feel that our associ- 
ation with the feeder, the Purina Dealer, 
and Purina itself has helped build a sound 
poultry economy in this area and has en- 
couraged many of the folks here to get 
into the poultry business.” 


Partners in Prosperity 
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News from Canada 





Too Conservative? 


How valid is the charge, laid with 
increasing frequency against the Ca- 
nadian investor that he is too con- 
servative when it comes to laying out 
his money in the development of Ca- 
nadian resources? 


Despite a high rate of savings, equal 
to about 95 per cent of total capital 
invested in Canada in the post-war 
years, only about 75 per cent of the 
capital expansion since the end of the 
war has been financed by Canadian 
sources. The balance has been financed 
from abroad, largely from the United 
States, and either through the pur- 
chase of portfolio investments or 
through direct investment in con- 
trolled or wholly owned plants or sub- 
sidiary companies. 

A large part of the investment funds 
supplied by United States investors 
has been directed into the exploration 
of oil and mineral lands and other en- 
terprises derived from Canada’s natu- 
ral resources. It has been, in fact, 
largely risk capital. The often spec- 
tacular results of such investments 
has also helped draw attention to them 
to the further depreciation of the 
Canadian investor’s willingness ‘‘to 
take a chance” on the future of his 
own country. 

No one argues that Canadians are 
not, by and large, more conservative 
than Americans in their investments 
and other facets of the way of life they 
share with their neighbors to the 
south. But it doesn’t follow that Ca- 
nadians don’t know a good thing when 
they see it. The fact is that Canadians 
simply do not have the opportunities 
for investment that others have, large- 
ly for the reason that their savings are 
so held as to render them unsuited to 
the needs of a large segment of the 
national economy. 


For the Canadian economy is unique 
in the fact that it consists in large part 
of primary industries, which include 
those devoted to the exploration and 
development of such basic natural re- 
sources as petroleum, minerals and 
forest products, whereas the highly 
developed manufacturing processes 
such as those found in the heavy engi- 
neering fields, electronics and textiles, 
play a relatively less important role. 
The conflict thus presented between 
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primary and secondary industries has 
been the subject of recent hearings be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Cana- 
da’s Economic Prospects. 


In a recent study of this aspect of 
Canadian investment, Nesbitt, Thom- 
son and Company of Toronto ob- 
served, “A very large proportion of 
personal savings are not held by in- 
dividuals, but rather are held for them 
by financial institutions to which they 
have remitted in the form of con- 
tractual payments which include, 
amongst others, premiums on insur- 
ance policies, and contributions to 
pension funds. In addition, a consider- 
able proportion of liquid savings is 
held in the form of voluntary deposits 
with banks and savings institutions.” 
The investment of these savings, it 
was pointed out, is severely restricted, 
so that a relatively small proportion of 
them becomes available for the ven- 
ture type of investment upon which 
so much of Canada’s current economic 
expansion is dependent. 


A second factor is that the United 
States, with a gross national product 
roughly 15 times that of Canada, has 
a correspondingly greater volume of 
capital available for investment; and 
that Canada holds out to the owners 
of that capital the opportunity for its 
investment in the type of enterprise 
that is especially attractive to risk 
capital. 

A third factor would appear to be 
entering the picture with an announce- 
ment by Premier Frost of Ontario that 
that province may turn to Switzerland 





] 


WANT SOMEONE 


fg Mle 
LOCATED? 


as a source of funds in the near future. 
This move would be part of a plan 
by which the province would seek to 
establish competition in the world’s 
money markets for its obligations, in 
anticipation of its need for the huge 
sums which will be required for de- 
velopment purposes in the next 20 
years. 


Something of a competitive atmos- 
phere has already been established, 
the Premier said, by the fact that On- 
tario now borrows about 20 per cent 
of its requirements in the United 
States. He expressed the hope that it 
would not be too long before Ontario 
could look to the British money mar- 
ket for some of its financial needs. 


Also a Money Lender 


In view of all of the foregoing, it is 
surprising to observe in the Financial 
Times of London an item to the effect 
that Canada is emerging as an inter- 
national money lender “of some im- 
portance.” The newspaper especially 
mentions the recent issue of Aus- 
tralian Government bonds totaling 
$15,000,000, payable in Canadian cur- 
rency. It also says the Rhodesian 
Government now is negotiating for 
the raising of a private loan in Cana- 
da, and that other countries may fol- 
low suit. 


Says the Financial Times Column- 
ist, “The Canadian capital market is 
tending to attract countries that are 
finding it too difficult or too costly to 
go elsewhere.” He cited as an example 
the fact that Australia had been able 
to borrow in Canada at a rate com- 
parable to that obtainable at home, 
and on a more favorable basis than 
would have been possible in Britain. 
This trend was seen as likely to be of 


RACERS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Specialists in finding the missing since 1924 
517 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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We haven’t made a pitch on service 
in recent months because we have 
been so hopped up about electro- 
mechanical check processing that 
we have forgotten to scrutinize our 
service reports. Fortunately they are 
up to par, so most of our people 
must be focusing on delivering 
today’s checks today, even though 
some of us have been temporarily 
diverted into the realm of tomorrow. 


Which reminds us that service is 
still the big thing in the check 
printing business . . . and far be it 
from us to forget it. The more we 
have to imprint on checks, the 
greater the danger of creating 
bottlenecks that affect service. For 
example, last year we handled four 
and one-half million orders for 
imprinted checks. If we had to print 
an account number on all of these 
orders, we would need about seven 
Intertypes just to cast the four and 
one-half million extra lines of type. 
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CHECK PRINTERS 



































SERVICE 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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Financial institutions from coast to 
coast recognize the superior quality 
of NEWMAN products, and buy 
economically from us .. . foremost 
manufacturers since 1882. 
WRITE for our new 
folders and suggestions. 


NEWMAN 


OTHERS INC. 


666 W. 4th St., Dept. “B”, Cincinnati 3, 0. 
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It so happens that we recognized 
this ten years ago, when we adopted 
automatic teletypesetting to replace 
manual operation, and as a 
consequence we now get along very 
well with only twenty-seven Inter- 
types instead of the sixty-two we 
would need if we had retained 
manual operation. That, of course, 
means a lot in space and money, 


and provides us with a cushion to y 
equip for the future. : 
Where there is so much smoke t 
there must be fire, and judging from 
the number of large banks now hot, 
on the subject of account numbers, f 


it won't be long before we will have 
to install these seven additional 
Intertypes. This is fine with us, but ‘| 
no matter what the format of the 
checks of the future may be, service 
will continue to be the vital 
ingredient . . . and that is where 
we shine. 









“special benefit to the sterling area. 


“For, by virtue of her political con- 
nections with Commonwealth coun- 
tries . [Canada] can be expected 
to show a special preference for coun- 
tries in this region in her foreign lend- 
ing operations—and, of course, with 
the exception of Canada, herself, all 
Commonwealth countries are mem- 
bers of the sterling area.” 


Loaned Through International Bank 
Eugene R. Black, president of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, recently stated 
in an address before a Canadian Club 
meeting at Montreal that Canada had 


_ provided $130,000,000 of the $2,500,- 


000,000 loaned by the bank since its 
beginning in 1946. He went on to say 
that the bank’s borrowers, in turn, 


| had bought more than $100,000,000 
| worth of goods and services in Canada. 


“The variety of what Canada has 
continued Mr. Black, 
“gives remarkable testimony to the 
versatility of Canadian production. 
It has ranged all the way from railway 
locomotives and industrial equipment 
to a shipment of 300 pedigreed cattle 
to Peru.” 


Motivation Research .. . 


(Continued from page 34) 


Early last year, we were confronted 
with still another type of motivational 
research problem. A banker was faced 
with the necessity of raising service 
charges, a not unusual situation in 
these days. While the costs of handl- 
ing checking accounts had been rising 
for a number of years he was reluctant 
to take action for fear of arousing cus- 
tomer resentment. 


Motivation analysis revealed, how- 
ever, that the bank’s checking account 
depositors exhibited very little knowl- 
edge of the service charges in force at 
the time and knew even less about the 
charges made by other banks in the 
community. Further analysis revealed 
that there would be little tendency to 
move accounts if charges were in- 
creased. Service charges were raised 
immediately with no ill effects. In 
fact, the competitors, faced with a sim- 
ilar problem themselves, very shortly 
followed suit. 


Motivation research, in short, is de- 
signed to supply the banker with data 
which will enable him to more effec- 
tively influence the people of his area 
to avail themselves of the services of- 
fered by his bank. It goes without 
saying that the more he knows about 
the characteristics of the people who 
make up his market, the more he will 
know about the considerations that 
motivate them in the selection of their 
bank and in the use they make of the 
bank’s services. 


And the more aggressively and in- 
telligently this knowledge is applied 
the more successful will be every phase 
and aspect of the bank’s relations with 
its public. 

Those desiring further information on this sub- 
ject may obtain a copy of “Folio on Market Re- 
search for Bankers,” without charge, by writing 


A. J. Wood & Company, 1518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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“All right, kids, all together now— 
Three cheers for Mr Muggs!” 
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New Sectional Sitting-Height Teller’s 
Work Station For Installment Loan 
Departments 
For Working Efficiency, Good Public and 


Employee Relations 


Unlike custom-built counters, 
this new sectional counter unit 
of Remington Rand accommo- 
dates all facilities for small loan 
records in a teller’s work station. 

Its appearance is open and 
friendly. The teller always faces 
the customer, ready to serve... 
has complete facilities, and all 
needed machines, within arms 
reach — including the new type- 
writer pedestal for sending out 
notices and advices. It eliminates 
working at a desk with back to 
customer — the “extra” desk is 
eliminated! The teller works 
comfortably seated —ending the 
usual “standing,” and the fatigue 
and errors which are bound to 
result. Customers are served 
more promptly, efficiently and 
courteously. 

This new customer counter is 
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and Space Saving 


most economical and efficient. It 
reduces costs by centralizing cus- 
tomer contacts and records for 
installment loans within reach of 
the teller. The counter offers 
complete flexibility. Various 
units may be moved or additional 
units may be added as required to 
meet changing conditions. 

The working side of the coun- 
ter may be made up of standard 
certified insulated or uninsulated 
desk-height units and safes. A 
wide selection is available for 
any type of record or operation. 
Most important, these certified 
fire-insulated units protect 
counter-stored vital records, 24 
hours a day, at their point-of-use. 

Get the new illustrated booklet 
showing a full range of steel 
counter combinations and equip- 
ment. Circle SC764. 


KARD-VEYER 
The All-New 
Mechanized Card 
Record File 


Kard-Veyer is the new electri- 
cally powered card-file unit that 
cuts finding, posting and filing 
time to seconds. Here’s an all-in- 
one, fatigue-reducing high out- 
put work station that saves 
profit dollars in time and space. 
Kard-Veyer houses from 16,000 
to 40,000 record cards in sizes 
8x5, 6x4, 5x3 and tabulating 
card size. 





If your records-keeping opera- 
tion includes a large, active card 
reference file, investigate Kard- 
Veyer today. Circle LBV706. 


Remington. Frand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
| Room 1347, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 
| Kindly send literature circled: | 


8-23 


—Profit-Building IDEAS For Business — 


SC764 LBV706 
| Name__ | 
| | 
| Titie_ | 
| Bank. | 
| | 
| Address | 
City__ Zone State 
i yo 
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News of Equipment and Supplies 


Teo Onaume, VanTica, 


OLIN METAL PROOUCTS, Inc. 
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Dolin Adds Third Line Of Transfer Files 


If you’re looking for steel transfer 
files, Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 
might well have the answer. 

With the addition of eight stock 
sizes of the new “‘G 300” Nylon Glide 
series, the company now has a spread 


MR. BANKER: 


of 44 stock sizes in 3 different styles. 
Designed with minimum outside di- 
mensions, the new series has chan- 
neled drawers, nylon glide bearings 
for smooth quiet drawer operation, 
duo-vision card holders and drop 





What ide you seul ? 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you - 


no charge for this service. 


Contest 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 


handles. Six of the eight sizes are two 
drawer files. 


The companion series to this new 
line are the “‘500”’ series files recom- 
mended for the “front office” look and 
the ‘‘R400”’ series files for behind the 
scenes records installations. 

Latest price lists and literature are 
available from Dolin Metal Products, 
Ine., 315 Lexington Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 16, N. Y. 


New Calculators By Burroughs 


Three hand operated and four elec- 
tric styles are featured in the new 
Series “‘C’”’ Calculators introduced re- 
cently by the Burroughs Corporation. 

Exceptionally quiet operation, two- 
tone color treatment and “picture 
window” dials are a few of the many 
improvements incorporated in the new 
machines. 


Newly designed rubber shock 
mounts supporting the calculating 
mechanism eliminate any trace of 
noise and vibration in the machines. 

The two-tone color treatment fea- 
tures an amber grey case and brown 
keyboard background with brown and 
ivory colored keys. Easy on the eyes, 
yet blending with any office decor. 

A one piece non-glare dial shield 
accentuates figures on the dials yet 
eliminates reflections and shadows. 

Also featured in the series is a live 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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key action that gives the operator in- 
stantaneous answers. Keys are de- 
signed for finger comfort and permit 
touch method addition, multiplication 
and subtraction. 


The new calculators are available in 
five column adding and six column to- 
talling, nine column adding and 10 
column totalling, and 13 column add- 
ing and 14 column totalling capacity. 

Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Mich., will gladly send more details 
upon request. 


New, Simplified Deposit Slips 


For Republic National 
Customers 


Customers of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, have a new 
and simplified deposit slip to use when 
they bank-by-mail. . 

Recently issued by the bank, the 
new form features a short space for 
the listing of items and a special non 
smudging carbonized paper for mak- 
ing the duplicate copy. 


Regular commercial bank-by-mail 
deposit slips are still available for com- 
mercial depositors, or those with lar- 
ger lists of deposit items. 

For mailing deposits to the bank, 
Republic issues an attractive yellow 
envelope, overprinted in blue. The 
bank receipts the duplicate deposit 
slip and returns it to the customer 
along with a new bank-by-mail kit. 
The bank pays postage both ways. 


Addressogragh-Multigraph 
Offers New Duplicator Series 
The latest development in a popular 
line of offset duplicators for the office 
is the Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration’s new 1956 Class 1250 Series. 


Equipped with special automatic 
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Hundreds of bankers who took on the Todd Sort-O- 
Namic Plan because their customers liked imprinted 
checks now find marked improvement in personnel 
attitudes and greater accuracy in internal operations. 

With the Todd Sort-O-Namic Plan, which cuts mis- 
sorts 85 % and helps a// check-handling personnel, 
your bank can shorten training periods and cut down 
employee turn-over. 

The improved Todd Imprinter with automatic feed 
and type-holder not only helps sell more checking 
accounts but also helps the bank to process them 
quicker, with maximum efficiency. 

To get all the facts about the Todd Sort-O-Namic 
Plan, mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. BM, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please send the complete details about the 
Todd Sort-O-Namic Plan, 


Name 


Address 





NEW YORK 


City piscincopenigs Zone State 


- PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SUBSIDIARY OF 
BM-2-56 __ _BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
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COIN 
COUNTER 


FAST — Will count up to 
Y 2500 coins per minute. 
Other models to 3000 coins. 
ACCURATE — The Abbott 
counting arrangement is 


positive and completely ac- 
curate. 


RUGGED — Abbott counters 
are the sturdiest built. They 
give faithful, trouble-free 
service. 
































Our complete line of coin wrap- 
pers, sorters, counters, currency 
trays, coin cabinets, etc., backed 
by 45 years of service is the 
reason banks count on Abbott. 
Write today for complete catalog. 
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144th St. and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N.Y. + LUdlow 5-1200 
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features such as the Blanket Cleaner, 
Platex Applicator and Master Clamp 
Cylinder, the duplicator is capable of 
increased production and broader us- 
age for every duplicating job. 

The most spectacular of these fea- 
tures is the blanket cleaner which com- 
pletely removes the image from the 
blanket in less than five seconds. Thus 
hand cleaning of the blanket has been 
completely eliminated. As a result, 
new speed, cleanliness and simplicity 
of operation have been added to offset 
duplicating. 

Of major importance also is the pla- 
tex applicator which introduces .con- 
trolled automatic moistening of the 
master and the master clamp cylinder 


This Tiffany Book Stand Spares 
Eyes and Backs as Well 


A new Duplex Book Stand that 
automatically levels the pages of bul- 
ky volumes, making all pages equally 
easy to read, has been introduced by 
the Tiffany Stand Company. Balanced 
spring action and floating top panels 


make this welcome innovation pos- 
sible. 


Use of the new stand eliminates in 
one swoop the necessity of lugging 
heavy books around the office and the 
annoyance of squinting in a huge 
book’s gutter for hard-to-read infor- 
mation. 


Adjustable to any height from 27 to 
41 inches, the new stand occupies only 
16 by 21 inches of floor space. 

The floating top which swivels for 
use by more than one person, adjusts 
both laterally and vertically to ac- 








that provides a new, fast means of at- 
taching straight edge multilith mas- 
ters. 

Some of the many advantages high- 
lighting the 1956 Class 1250 Series are: 
new, heavier, wider gears. . . full 11- 
inch sheet capacity . . . positive ver- 
tical positioning adjustment 
horizontal close register adjustment 

. easy adjustment to different size 
paper and new style ejector mecha- 
nism. 

Six additional machines to cover the 
widely varying requirements of busi- 
ness are also available. 

The Addressograph ~ Multigraph 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will wel- 
come further inquiry. 


commodate either stiff or flexible bind- 
ings. 

Available in five colors: silvertone 
gray, walnut brown, dark office green, 
mist green or beigetone, the stand 
moves easily and quietly on ball bear- 
ing casters. 


Tiffany Stand Company, 7350 For- 
syth, St. Louis 5, Mo., will be happy 
to send further details on request. 


New Heavy-Duty Tape 
Dispenser Offered By 3M 


A new “Scotch” brand heavy-duty 
tape dispenser for use anywhere in 
banks or offices was announced this 
month by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. 

The new metal dispenser features 
modern styling; an improved cutter 
edge; and a rubber cushioned base. 


It is finished in metallic gray, and is 
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scientifically weighted to prevent slip- 
page during use. 

Each unit will accommodate 2,592- 
inch rolls of ‘Scotch’ brand cello- 
phane tape or most 60-yard rolls of | 
“Scotch” brand paper tape in widths 
up to 1-inch on 38-inch cores. 


The new dispensers are being made | 
available from suppliers nationally. | 
For additional information address the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, Department J6-20, St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 









































Low Cost Speaker-Microphone | 
Marketed By Telex, Inc. 


““Mini-Mike,” a low cost, miniature | 
dynamic speaker-microphone is now 
in quantity production at Telex, Inc., 
manufacturers of hearing aids and 
electronic components. 

The compact unit, which weighs 
only 14% ounces, is housed in a steel 
and thermosetting plastic case. It can 
be mounted in the microphone hous- | 
ing of dictating machines, portable 
transceivers and other electronic units 
requiring transmitting-receiving units. 
An externally mounted miniature 
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170 File cabinets formerly housed . No More 
the records shown in this compact Misfiles! 
filing center, now equipped with 

Estey Open Shelf Filing! Former e No More 
lost time spent in searching through Lon 9 
cramped aisles, opening and clos- 

ing more than 600 drawers is now Walks! 

redeemed: through immediate ac- 
cessibility of records! The entire e No More 
filing operation of this bank has Drawers 
been speeded up:—and of course, 
Estey Open Shelf Filing costs less, to Open 























































and fits into less than half the and 
floor space! ' 
Close! 
ree Ret - match the Write for 
microphone to the grid circuit is | 
available. Dimensions of the unit are Illustrated Brochure 
1 by 1 by % inches. 
“‘Mini-Mike,” according to the 
manufacturer, features refinements of 
the Telex Model 100 speaker-micro- 
phone announced last year. METAL PRODUCTS INC. 
For further information on. the . hes 
““Mini-Mike” write Telex, Inc., Telex ONE CATHERINE ST. RED BANK, N. J. 


Park, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk pilates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing, For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com: 
plete catalog today! 


NAMEPLATES 
2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 


2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 
UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


570 B’way Dept. BM New York 12, N.Y. 


THE BEST POSTING 
Lie Orie 1d) 
HAVE ALWAYS COME 
FROM (Le Febute 





Eliminates Office Smoke 


Tobacco smoke can be made to dis- 
appear from busy offices and board 
rooms in a jiffy when this little unit 
is in operation. 

Called the Puritron, the machine is 
capable of changing the air five times 
an hour in the average office. It is 
manufactured by Michael Electric 


Company and can be plugged into 
any electrical outlet. : 

In addition to eliminating smoke, 
the unit will rid a room of air-borne 
bacteria and will add energy-giving 
ozone to the air. Westinghouse ultra 
violet germicidal lamps contained in 
the unit make this possible. 

Available in gun metal grey as well 
as many other colors, the Puritron is 
as small as an average inter-com unit. 

Contact Michael Electric Company, 
Inc., 15 Stiles Street, New Haven, 
Conn., for further information. 


| PERSONNEL | 


W. G. Knoebel Thomas A. Brady 


W. G. KNOEBEL, chief architect at 
Bank Building & Equipment Corpo- 
ration of America, St. Louis, for 25 


"|. years, has been elected a vice presi- 


dent of the company. 


THOMAS A. BRADY has joined the 
staff of Remington Rand as bank de- 


| partment manager, coming to them 
| after sixteen years with Bank of 


America, San Francisco. Mr. Brady 


| will be responsible for the utilization 
| of Remington Rand office procedures 


and equipment as applied to the bank- 
ing and financial fields. 


Mosler Buys New York Building 

The 12-story office building at 320 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, which 
has housed the general offices of the 
Mosler Safe Company for the past 20 
years, was recently purchased by that 
company, along with land fronting 81 
feet on Fifth Ave., and 123 feet on 
32nd St. The structure contains ap- 
proximately 100,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

According to Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., 
president of the company, the ex- 
terior of the building will be reno- 
vated and it will be known as the Mos- 
ler Building. The purchase was made, 
he said, in order to provide the com- 
pany with additional facilities and 
space needed for the accommodation 
of its increased staff and expanding 
operations. 


Downs Northwest 
Diebold Expands 


Diebold, Inc. has announced that 
the entire sales and service operation 
formerly conducted by its Seattle 
Branch has been taken over by Downs 
Northwest Diebold, owned by MIKE 
and JIM DOWNS. The latter will now 
occupy the entire office which they 
formerly shared with the Diebold 
branch operation, and will supervise 
all Diebold dealer activities in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho. 

The facilities of the large Downs 
service shop are now available. to all 
users of Diebold products in the 
Northwest area. William Matthews, 
former executive vice president of the 
First National Bank of Bellevue, 
Washington, will manage the en- 
larged operations of Downs North- 
west Diebold. 
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Director 400 takes on every adding 
and subtracting job in your bank—singlehanded! 




















It’s so much more than just an adding 
machine. It adds, subtracts, multiplies 
and—on many figuring jobs—serves as 
a bookkeeping machine. Does almost 
everything: teller batch proof, old and 
new balance proof, trial balances, daily 
statements, mortgage loan notices... 
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ig Wide form handling 
Carriage takes forms up to 
11%” wide. Carriage tabu- 
lates automatically, if desired. 
Stops are easily adjustable. 

at 

on Short-cut operation 

le Amounts may be indexed 
and motor bar depressed at 

ns same time. Minus Bar makes 

cE direct subtraction as easy 

Ww as addition. 

ey 

Id 3-way register selection 

ise —thanks to exclusive Shuttle- 

th- master. (1) Manual. (2) 
Simultaneous figuring in two 
registers. (3) Automatic, 

ms alternate selection. 

all 

she oS ‘ 

we Two listing jobs at once 

F Lever splits keyboard. Ma- 

the chine can list descriptive 

ue, numbers beside amounts, list 

en- 2 separate amounts simul- 

th taneously, or use full 13- 






column capacity. 
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yes, listing jobs, form jobs—or you 
name it! It’s simple in function; simple 
in operation. Lightning quick. Cushion 
quiet. Compact. Ever so durable. Want 
to sample on your own bank jobs? Just 
phone our local branch. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
Director 400 


ADDING MACHINE 











“Burroughs” Reg. TM, 
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— |AWRENCE / 


aay SETS THE PACE 


in Field Warehousing 


Integrity ... Security ... Facility 


LAWRENCE, the oldest and largest nationwide field warehouse company: 


— has issued its receipts covering more than 10 billion dollars worth 
of goods and products. 


—has served more than 10,000 American businesses through its offi- 


ces in 35 principal cities operating in excess of 2,500 field warehouses. 


—has always provided the most comprehensive bond coverage 
available, which today is in the form of legal liability and fidelity 
insurance totaling $5,000,000 at each warehouse. 


That’s why, for field warehousing, Lawrence Warehouse Company has set the 


pace for over 40 years. And that’s why loan officers everywhere can specify 


LAWRENCE...and be sure! 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS AWRENC «+IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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T. McCullough 


Robert L. Gibson 


Named to vice president posts at 
Bank of America, San Francisco, were 
T. MCCULLOUGH and ROBERT L. GIB- 
SON. New assistant vice presidents are 
ROBERT E. SAUNDERS, JR. and RICHARD 
M. ODDIE. V. A. MCGOWEN has been 
promoted to assistant cashier. 


EDWIN P. NEILAN, executive vice 
president and a director of Equitable 
Security Trust Co. of Wilmington, 
Del., since the merger of the Equit- 
able and Security trust companies in 
1952, last month assumed the presi- 
dency of the bank. JOHN B. JESSUP, 
former president, advanced to succeed 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, retiring chair- 
man of the board. At the same time, 
RICHARD L. COOCH was named vice 
president in charge of the banking de- 
partment. . 


ALFRED C. GRAFF was made a senior 
vice president of The First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking & Trust Co. and JOHN 
M. COOKENBACH (trust department), 
JOHN L. GRANT (commercial depart- 
ment) and GUSTAV K. LOESCH (banking 
department) were named vice presi- 
dents. 


The Bond Club of Chicago has named 
WILLIAM D. KERR of Bacon, Whipple & 
Co. president for 1956-57. Other of- 
ficers are RICHARD B. WALBERT of 
Blyth & Co., Inc., secretary, and ED- 
WIN A. STEPHENSON of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank treasurer. 


News from First American National 
Bank of Nashville, Tenn., tells of the 
election of ROLLIN R. WILLIAMS to as- 
sistant vice president, WILLIAM L. 
MIDGETT to assistant trust officer, WIL- 
LIAM C. GARRIOTT and MURRAY M. 
JOHNSON, JR., to assistant cashiers. 
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RUDOLPH A. PETERSON has been 
elected president and managing execu- 
tive officer of the Bank of Hawaii. 
Previously, Mr. Peterson had been 
associated with Bank of America, 
Transamerica Corp. and, until last 
July, First Western Bank & Trust Co. 


CHARLES J. BOCKLET, a stock spe- 
cialist, was elected vice chairman of 
the American Stock Exchange. WIL- 
LIAM AECKENDORF, president of Webb 
& Knapp, Inc., was named to serve as 
a public governor of the exchange. 


The promotion of PETE W. CAW- 
THON, JR. and WELDON G. HUMBLE from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president has been announced by City 
National Bank of Houston. JON THOR- 
WALDSON was named assistant trust 
officer. 





E. A. Bird 


L. H. Diffenderfer 


E. A. BIRD, executive vice president 
of the Banco Credito y Ahorro Pon- 
ceno, one of Puerto-Rico’s oldest bank- 
ing institutions, last week was elected 
president of the Bankers Association 
of Puerto Rico. 


In his new position of senior vice 
president of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of San Diego, Cal., L. H. 
DIFFENDERFER will continue in charge 
of the bank’s eight offices. 


Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., recently elected R. B. LIPS- 
COMBE, vice president, to the board of 
directors. The following were elected 
vice presidents: 0. KATHRYN BELL, 
LEROY GARDNER, DOWNING NIGHTIN- 
GALE, and DAVID G. STODDARD. C. 
MURRAY MCQUAID, R. S. PAINE, JR. 


and CLARENCE DYSON were named as- 
sistant cashiers. 
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John J. McSorley 


Lester F. Grieb 


Former assistant vice presidents at 
the Irving Trust Co., N. Y., JOHN J. 
MCSORLEY and LESTER F. GRIEB were 
recently promoted to vice presidents. 


In his new assignment as assistant 
cashier in the Commercial Banking 
Division C, at the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, LOUIS S. DENNIG, 
JR. will be associated with senior vice 
president JOHN FOX and vice president 
WILLIAM J. CHAPMAN. 


i 


MITSUBISHI 
BANK. 


LTD. 


MEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
MEW YORK BRANCH: 
11) Broadway, New York 6.N Y 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
82, King William St Londun. EC 4 
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The Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los 
Angeles has announced the advance- 
ment of KENNETH E. RITTER, WARNER 
HEINEMAN, WILLIAM L. OLSEN, EDWIN 
P. ZIEGLER, LEONARD WEIL and JAMES 
E. TWEEDT to assistant vice president. 
WILLIAM E. NELSON and LESLIE P. 
TAMBLYN were elected assistant cash- 
iers and SYDNEY J. TAYLOR was elected 
assistant trust officer. 


EDWARD Ss. JOHNSTON moved up 
from vice president to president of 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., of New 
York City, specialists in Canadian 
securities. G. H. TAYLOR and J. H. 
VERNON were elected vice presidents 
and directors. 


Walker Bank & Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City, recently announced 
the election of four new vice presi- 
dents: A. B. KESLER, JR., W. M. SCOTT, 
A. M. MCDONALD and F. J. COWAN. At 
the same time JOSEPH S. WILLES was 
elected an assistant cashier along 
with ANGELO FUOCO and L. REED 
WOOD. 


Included in the promotions recently 
announced by the Hartford (Conn.) 
National Bank and Trust Company 
were those of CARL W. TREWHELLA, 
ALLAN J. CALDWELL, and RICHARD B. 
REDFIELD, all vice presidents; WILLIAM 
J. LOWRY and GEORGE H. JENKINS to 
assistant vice presidents. Four new 
assistant trust officers are H. ARTHUR 
WORMCKE, JACQUES R. CHABRIER, WIL- 
LIAM W. WILCOX and ALICE G. CON- 
WAY. EDWARD E. FUREY, WARREN A. 
PORTER and ERIC W. SMITH were ad- 
vanced to assistant cashiers. 


WILLIAM F. OWENS joined the staff 
of the American Bankers Association 
as assistant secretary of the Insurance 
and Protective Committee on Feb- 
ruary 1. He was formerly with the 
Emigrant Savings Bank, New York 
City. 


The First National Bank of Omaha 
recently announced the appointment 
of VARRO H. RHODES as trust officer. 
He was formerly a partner in the law 
firm of Munger and Rhodes. 


Three new vice presidents recently 
elected at Marshall and Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. are H. S. FRENCH, 
also an assistant trust officer, A. J. 
MAYER and A. G. TRIMBERGER who will 
continue to serve as comptroller and 
cashier respectively. 
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Calvin R. Ferguson Lowell W. Skilliter 


CALVIN R. FERGUSON has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice president 
to vice president of Toledo Trust 
Company. LOWELL W. SKILLITER, for- 
merly auditor, was made treasurer, 
while WILBUR A. SCHNITKER moved up 
from assistant auditor to auditor. 


The Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis has announced the election 
of DONALD N. BRANDIN as vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Brandin, who comes to 
Boatmen’s from the Bankers Trust 
Company in New York, will be identi- 
fied with the bank’s commercial] lend- 
ing division. 


William C. Prater W. S. Hackworth 


Included in recent changes made at 
the Seattle-First. National Bank were 
the promotion of WILLIAM C. PRATER 
and PHILIP W. MCENTEE to vice presi- 
dent; ROY B. ANDERSON, ROBERT E. 
JOHNSON, KENNETH MCELHANEY and 
PHILIP VAN TAGGART to assistant vice 
president; EUGENE A. MURPHY and 
ROBERT J. RUDDER to assistant cashier. 


After 36 years service with the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway, the past ten as president, 
W. S. HACKWORTH has retired to be- 
come president of Nashville Trust Co. 
He will succeed WARNER MCNEILLY 
who will become vice chairman of the 
board. 


Blair & Co. of New York City has 
elected GEORGE GEYER a vice presi- 
dent in charge of the bank and insur- 
ance department and ROBERT H. WAR- 
REN a vice president in charge of the 
corporate stock syndicate department. 














LEE C. TASHJIAN has been elected 
assistant trust officer of the Farmers 
Bank of the State of Delaware. 


Recent appointments at The De- 
troit Bank includes those of RODKEY 
CRAIGHEAD, THEODORE A. DAUER, 
GEORGE L. HAWKINS, DIX HUMPHREY 
and CLYDE H. MCDOUGALL who were 
advanced from assistant cashiers to 
assistant vice presidents. At the same 
time ROBERT E. DEAN, EUGENE J. 
HOGUE, RAYMOND T. HUETTEMAN and 
WILSON D. TYLER were made assistant 
cashiers. 


New senior vice presidents at the 
First National Bank, Omaha, Neb., 
are JOHN R. LAURITZEN and O. H. 
ELLIOTT. They are also members of 
the board of directors. D. W. RYAN 
and E. T. TANNER have been promoted 
from assistant vice presidents to vice 
presidents, while E. L. BUTLER was 
elected an assistant cashier. 


At the Chicago National 
GLENN E. AUTENRIETH, NORBERT C. 
CZOSEK, JOHN W. DAWSON, JOHN J. 
HORAN and ROBERT E. SWANSON were 
advanced from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice president. JOHN C. 
EBY, WILLIAM J. ELBERT and WILLIAM 
M. MCKINLEY were elected assistant 
cashiers. 


Bank, 


Advancement from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice president at the Og- 
den Branch of First Security Bank 
of Utah, marks a new milestone in the 
25 year banking career of MRS. JANET 
WALKER. 


Bache & Co. has admitted EDWARD 
B. CONWAY, HARRY. A. JACOBS, JR., 
JULIUS BALOGH and JOHN M. GOLD- 
SMITH as general partners. HERBERT B. 
SEELEY, HENRY CLAY HOFHEIMER II 
and C. MARTIN WOOD, JR., were ad- 
mitted as limited partners. 


In its 85 years of existence The First 
National Bank and Trust Co., Augus- 
ta, Ga., has had only six presidents. 
The seventh will be JACK BURTON 
succeeding ELBERT P. PEABODY who 
steps up to chairman of the board of 
directors. FLOYD N. RUDESEAL and 
GLENN HOGAN were named assistant 
vice president and assistant trust of- 
ficer, respectively. 


JAMES M. SYMES, president of The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
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John A. Wilson Howard R. Stengel 





According to word received from 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, 
JOHN A. WILSON has been appointed 
assistant vice president and HOWARD 
R. STENGEL an assistant trust officer. 







Promotion of three senior lending 
officers to positions of increased re- 
sponsibility at Bank of America’s head 
office were announced last month. 
B. F. EDWARDS, JR., vice president in 
charge of the loan supervision depart- 
ment since 1946, now will assume top 
echelon lending duties covering all 
phases of the bank’s loan and invest- 
ment activities. C. G. PRICE, vice presi- 
dent formerly in charge of the bank’s 
commodity loans, has been named to 
head the loan supervision department 
for northern California branches. Suc- 
ceeding him in the commodity loan 
section is Assistant Vice President 
EVERETT IVERSEN. 

























































A. M. MecNickle Paul A. Davis 


A. M. MCNICKLE who has been vice 
president in charge of trust develop- 
ment for Fidelity Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, will be in charge of busi- 
ness development and public relations. 
He will be succeeded in his former 
office by PAUL A. DAVIS, also a vice 
president. : 


The State Bank and Trust Co., 
Evanston, Hl. recently announced the 
promotion of the following officers: 
NORMAN L. LESLIE, to assistant vice 
president and trust officer; GEORGE 
M. STEVENS to secretary and trust 
officer; FRENCH WATERMAN to assist- 
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ant trust officer and assistant secre- 
tary. ROBERT H. BROWN, assistant 
cashier, was advanced to assistant 
vice president and manager of the 
Budget Loan Dept. 


Newly created offices at Cily Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., include those of vice chairman, 
to be filled by GEORGE C. KOPP and 
KEARNEY WORNALL, and executive 
vice president, of which there are 
three: JAMES S. NEELY, JOHN E. HOFF- 
MAN, and R. CROSBY KEMPER,’JR. Ad- 
vanced from vice president to senior 
vice president were: F. D. FARRELL, 
CYRIL J. JEDLICKA, DALE R. AINSWORTH, 
J. MILTON FREELAND, EDWARD F. LYLE 
and CHARLES G. YOUNG, JR. To F. PHIL- 
LIPS GILTNER’S title of vice president 
has been added that of assistant to the 
president. New vice presidents include 
CLARK G. MCCORKLE, RICHARD T. 
PENDLETON and CHESTER L. BREWER, 
JR. JOHN J. KRAMER, ROY A. THOMP- 
SON, MELVIN D. ELLIS and CARL H. 
SCHUPP have been named assistant 
vice presidents. 


National Bank of Commerce of Chi- 
cago has advanced ARNOLD B. PETER- 
SON to vice president, P. R. T. SMITH 
to cashier, ELMER A. STROMBERG to as- 
sistant vice president and manager of 
the Credit Dept. ANTON R. LINHART 
was named assistant cashier and 
CARLETON R. PAULSEN, assistant audi- 
tor. 


LESLIE A. BRANDT and JOHN C. 
MITCHELL, both former assistant vice 
presidents of The -Denver National 
Bank, have been named vice presi- 
dents. New assistant vice presidents 
are DONALD R. FERREL and WILLIAM J. 
GARRISON. ARNOLD S. BUNTE, CHARLES 
R. HANDY and JOHN M. HENDRICKS, JR. 
were appointed geological engineer, 
auditor and assistant cashier, re- 
spectively. 


STERLING EDWARDS, JR., a founder 
of the Exchange Bank of Birmingham 
(Ala.) and president since 1930, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors. R. D. RUSSELL will succeed 
Mr. Edwards as president. 


Dean Witter & Co. announced the 
admission of HAROLD D. BARNARD, JR. 
(San Jose, Cal.), F. LINDEN NAYLOR 
(Oakland), RICHARD B. PUTNEY (Los 
Angeles) and JO L. FULLER (Honolulu) 
as general partners. 

















Gordon E. McNary 


George F. Wilson 


At San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, 
GORDON E. MCNARY has been elected a 
vice president while GEORGE F. WIL- 
SON was promoted to cashier. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co. of New 
York City announced the admission of 
five new general partners. They are 
JAMES M. HELLER, ROBERT J. HUMPH- 
REY, JR., ROBERT A. KING, JOHN H. 
SCHUTT and REUBEN F. RUTH III 
(Beverly Hills, Cal., office). 


COWLES ANDRUS was elevated from 
the position of executive vice presi- 
dent to president of the County Bank 
and Trust Co. of Paterson, N. J. to 
succeed C. KENNETH FULLER who was 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 


CHARLES M. HARRIS has become as- 
sociated with A. C. Allyn & Co. as 
manager of the firm’s Kansas City 
office. 









Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


‘The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Feb. 7, 1956, declared the fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends: 







60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.0714 per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 
























The Common Stock dividend 
and dividends on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock and 4.30% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock are 
payable Apr. 1, 1956 to Stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business Mar. 2, 1956. 


DRUMMOND WILDE, Sec. 
February 7, 1956 

















Named vice presidents at National 
Bank of Tulsa, were PHIL S. STOVER, 
CECIL SIMPSON and JAMES C. DOWELL, 
formerly assistant vice presidents. 
O. R. BUTTRAM, cashier, was made vice 
president and cashier. H. B. PETTIT, 
GORDON PUMPHREY, ARTHUR TROLL, 
J. PAUL WEST and GORDON T. HICKS 
were elevated to assistant vice presi- 
dents. Newly elected assistant cash- 
iers were KAY MOORMAN, MARVIN BRAY 
and THOMAS MARYMAN. 


First National of 
Arizona Celebrates 


The recent week-long celebration of 
the opening of the First National Bank 
of Arizona’s new $5 million, 9-story 
head office building is combining with 
the bank’s continuing observance of 
its 75th anniversary to make this a 
memorable year in its colorful his- 
tory. A memento of the anniversary 
observance is a beautiful 32-page 
multi-color brochure entitled ‘‘Ari- 
zona—Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow.” 

The First of Arizona was founded on 
April 1, 1881, just 18 years after 
Arizona became a territory, 10 years 
after Phoenix was settled, and only a 


.- because they went 
to their doctors in time 


Many thousands of Americans 
are being cured of cancer every 
year. More and more people 
are going to their doctors in 
time. 


But the tragic fact, our doctors 
tell us, is that every third can- 
cer death is a needless death... 
twice as many could be saved. 


For the facts of life about can- 
cer, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or 
write to“Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society ¥® 
62 


year following its incorporation. Of 
the state’s total population of 40,440, 
Phoenix had something less than 
30,000. 


The bank was chartered as a na- 
tional bank on October 5, 1887, on 
which date its statement showed de- 
posits of $133,000, loans of $148,500 
and resources of $324,688. “Its capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits,” 
continues the report, “amounted to 
$106,270. This was a bank which 
opened its doors but six years before 
with its total resources coming out of 
a small black satchel carried by one 
of the founding partners. In 1899 there 
were 16,000 people in Phoenix alone. 
There were 16 blacksmiths, 11 livery 
stables, 7 corrals, 31 saloons and 83 life 
insurance agencies. Civilization had 
begun to make itself felt.’’ 


The building of the Roosevelt Dam 
at the turn of the century is men- 
tioned as having ‘“‘marked the begin- 
ning of engineered irrigation, which 
rapidly turned the desert into the most 
productive farm acreage in the whole 
United States.” It was this develop- 
ment, said the account, that pointed 
the way to the completion of the Hoo- 
ver dam in 1936. 


“Tn. 1945,’ continued the brochure, 
“the total deposits in Arizona banks 
amounted to $3691%4 million. Just five 
years later, it was $102 million more, 
or $4711% million. The state’s popu- 
lation had grown from less than 4% 
million in 1940 to well over 34 million 
in 1950 and its cities and counties were 
almost unanimously showing the ef- 
fect of that growth. 


“Thus the chapter of Yesterday 
came to a close as the century ap- 
proached its half-way mark and Ari- 
zonans were faced with a Today for 
which they were prepared and a 
Tomorrow which thoughtful people 
viewed with growing interest and ex- 
citement. 


Says Board -Chairman Hugh C. 
Gruwell in a section of the brochure 
bearing the caption “‘Today,” “I have 


_ reviewed the history of our bank since 


its founding in 1881 many times dur- 
ing my incumbency and each time 
something of the solidity and integ- 
rity and singleness of purpose of the 
men who began this institution 75 
years ago has remained with me. In- 
deed it is upon those simple virtues 
that we have built, are building and 
will continue to build this bank.”’ 
There follows many pages devoted to 
a description of the new Main Office 


building, which includes many repro- 
ductions, in color, of murals by the 
nationally known muralist, painter 
Jay Datus, telling the story of man’s 
progress, with a theme built around 
a quotation which says: ‘‘the founda- 
tions of confidence are in heaven and 
earth, but each man builds his own.” 


The concluding pages of the bro- 
chure deal briefly but tellingly with the 
future. “Is there anyone,” asks the 
author, “who can say more of to- 
morrow except that it will come?” 
And he answers, ‘“‘Arizonans are 
thrilled with their past, happy with 
their present, confident of their fu- 
ture. That will be what we choose to 
make it.” 


New York Office for C & S 


The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, and its affi- 
liate banks, have 
opened at 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
City, a service of- 
fice which is de- 
signed to function 
as a “vital finan- @ 
cial link’”’ between 
the North and the 
Southeast. Robert 
F. Adamson, execu- 
tive vice president 
and a member of the bank’s board of 
directors, will be in charge, with auth- 
ority to ‘‘speak without question for 
the policies of the bank.” 

A recently published six-page bro- 
chure describes in considerable detail 
the services made available through 
the establishment of the office. 


Robert F. Adamson 


Bank League Calls for 
Campaign Against 
Embezzlements 


Citing FBI Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver’s preliminary report on the bank 
embezzlements which occurred in 
1955, which showed irregularities in 
banking-type institutions equal to 
those of 1954, J. Ross Humphreys, 
president of the Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League, recently issued a 
statement in which he urged a na- 
tionwide drive towards tighter con- 
trol systems over the funds entrusted 
to the banks of the country. In 1954, 
1,065- cases were reported, involving 
shortages ‘‘well over $4,000,000.” As 
a result of federal prosecution, some 
300 convictions were obtained. 


Mr. Humphreys, who is also presi- 
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dent of the Central National Bank in 
Chicago, went on to point out that 
most embezzlements have struck the 
smaller banks, with deposits of less 
than $7,500,000. and that the cam- 
paign would be particularly directed 
to banks in that size category. 
Specific measures recommended in- 
clude full co-operation with national 
and state supervisory. authorities to 
the end that these banks may be en- 
couraged to install one of the simpli- 
fied audit and control plans worked 
out by the League, or by such groups 
as the American Bankers Association 
and the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. It has 
been shown, said Mr. Humphreys, 
that small banks can institute con- 
trols over their funds by the use of 
one of these plans without adding to 
their operating hours or costs. 


Routing Symbol in Further Gain 


A survey made by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks as of December Ist, 1955, 
reveals that the percentage of checks 
carrying the check routing symbol in 
the approved location (upper right 
corner) has reached an all-time high 
of 94.5, an increase of 1.4 per cent as 
compared with the figure for Decem- 
ber 1, 1954. The First (Boston) Fed- 
eral Reserve District leads the nation 
with a 98.3 percentage of compliance, 
followed closely by the Second (New 
York) Federal Reserve District with 
97.6 per cent. Each of the twelve 
districts registered a gain. 

In eleven of the districts, and in 42 
states and the District of Columbia, 
90 per cent or more of the checks dis- 
play the fractional form routing num- 
ber in the approved location. 


In a letter commenting on the find- 
ings of the survey, Valentine Willis, 
vice president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and chairman of 
the Sub-committee on Collections of 
the Federal Reserve System observed 
that the commercial banks of the 
country, in co-operation with the var- 
ious state bankers associations and 
The American Bankers Association, 
were pressing toward the goal of a 
symbol on every check collectible at 
par. “The efforts of the banks,’”’ he 
continued, ‘‘are directed particularly 
toward those depositors who supply 
their own check forms.”’ 

The Check Routing Symbol Pro- 
gram is a joint project of The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the 
Federal Reserve system. 
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Now’s the time to make sure your customers will have 
a full stocking next Christmas. A Christmas Club is 
the one sure way to do it. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised at the number of new 
customers entering your doors every day . . . making 
regular payments... discovering your other banking 
services— when you install a Christmas Club. 


And, as so many banks have discovered, you'll not only 
attract new accounts with a Christmas Club, but 
you'll bring to life old ones. 


Any number of Christmas Club Systems 
are at your service. Particularly 
recommended is Rand M¢Nally’s. 
Their unique Clubtroller system 

speeds handling, cuts costs, eliminates 
need for ledger cards or sheets. 100th Anniversary 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND M<SNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mar. 5-7—Savings & Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, N. Y. C. 

Mar. 19-21—Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
June 4-8—American Institute of Banking, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 

Aug. 23-24—Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
Oct. 21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nov. 15-16—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Apr. 10-12—Georgia, General Oglethorpe, Savannah 

Apr. 12-14—Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 

Apr. 22-24—Lovisiana, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 

May 2-5—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 3-4—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

May 3-5—South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 

May 8-9—Tennessee, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga 

May 8-10—Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 

May 9-11—Kansas, Topeka 

May 10—Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 

May 11-15—Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 13-15—Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

May 13-15—Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 

May 16-17—Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

May 18-19—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

May 18-19—North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Williston 

May 19-26—North Carolina, Cruise to Havana & Nassau, SS Queen of Bermuda 
May 20-22—California, Coronado Hotel, Coronado 

May 21-23—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

May 21-23—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

May 23-25—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

June 1-—2—Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 

June 4-—6—Hlilinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

June 6-10—Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 7-9—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 

June 8-9—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

June 8-9—Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 

June 10-12—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

June 11-13—Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

June 13-15—New York, Essex & Sussex, and Monmouth Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
June 14-16—Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran : 
June 15-16—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

June 17-19—Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 

June 18-19—Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, Wyoming 

June 18-20—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

June 21-23—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 

June 21-23—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

June 21-24—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

June 22-23—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
June 22-24—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

July 19-21—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
Oct. 12-13—New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 28-31—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Mar. 19—FPRA Regional Meeting, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mar. 21—FPRA Regional Meeting, Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kan. 

Mar. 26-28—Independent Bankers Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Apr. 15-18—NABAC Northern Regional Convention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 23-25—NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 7-9—NABAC Southern Regional Convention, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 

May 17-19—American Safe Deposit Assn., Convention, Statler Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 

May 23-26—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 5-17—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia at Charlottesville 

Sept. 17-20—NABAC 32nd National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 7-11—Financial Public Relations Assn., 41st Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Oct. 8-11—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


SCHOOLS 


June 11-23—Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

July 16-28—School of Financial Public Relations, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

July 22-Aug. 4—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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Walional s NEW window posting machine 


creates savings for banks of all sizes! 


Now, banks of all sizes can profit by 
improved customer service and more 
economical record-keeping provided 
by the NEW NATIONAL “42”. 

Never before have banks been 
able to have all savings, mortgage, 
and loan records posted—so easily, 
so promptly, so economically. 

This NEW NATIONAL “42” estab- 
lishes new high standards for bank 
window posting equipment—the re- 
sult of intensive consideration of the 
needs and conveniences of depositor 


and teller, and the working require- 
ments of the bank. 

Although the NEW NATIONAL “42” 
was especially designed to provide 
the most economical means for post- 
ing and controlling transactions at 
the teller’s window, it can be used 
advantageously at any other place in 
the bank where it is desired to create 
three original records... (1) customer’s 
passbook (or statement), (2) ledger 
(or posting medium) and (3) journal 
..-all in the same posting operation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayton 9, onio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


The NATIONAL “42” is exclusively 
NEW in design. It applies new tech- 
niques to the many basic principles 
which years of experience have proved 
are indispensable for prompt cus- 
tomer service and for the effective 
control so essential to efficient bank 
management. 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF 
Swtional 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 





En Garde... 


As the duelist warns his opponent by shout- 
ing “EN GARDE” seconds before their 
deadly clash...so Safety Paper also warns 
that to tamper with a check is to enter a 
losing duel with the law. And, when your 
checks are lithographed on La Monte 
Safety Papers, they flash a double message 
... protection plus quality ...two important 
reasons a majority of the nation’s leading 
banks have chosen La Monte Safety Papers 


for 85 years. 


A Check Paper 


OWN All Your Own 
EMBLEM 


For maximum protection against alteration or coun- 
terfeiting ... for positive identification ... thousands 
of banks and corporations have their own emblem 
incorporated in the Safety Paper made by La Monte. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 4 
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Ask your lithographer to 
show you —_—_— ...OFr we 
will gladly send them direct. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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